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$ , take a wider range, in my 
ik more freely on cer- 


Chis . | previously intended ; and 
. t t y some things of an un- 
Lea nly say that [ regret 

jot because I love 

\ ? i t and fair dexling 
Suyt ns, has ‘read my letter 

is ‘unable to divine 

I now evinee ;* and the con- 

Spectator are * both surprised and 

ed, because it was known to me 


ication, that the proposition of bav- 


was under consid- 


ma pen OnE 
vas afterall something not 
ili for a elased one, and yet in 
y tell us, that such acall ‘is 


that ‘no one can 
al tue sain 


, wine 


i usage,’ 

time, objecting 

has been 

wing ‘ f all voluntary organi- 
*) bia 

‘ even the anti-siavery 

P Siayth thinks, ‘they may 


>in the ease! 


, Here then [ join iss and assign as the first 
ra lon to the proposed movements, 

f eth for the proposed convention. 

was not ‘in aceordance with all usage,’ 

! vin a rdance with anti-slavery 
: It was nokan’ invitation to those of lke 

h f rund ordinary accepta- 
their t terms, as Prof. S. and the Spectator 


mposes fivo conditions of mem- 
merely. It 


nvention, not one 
i J ‘“Mmentin sentiment, and secotr d, 
casures, nay in one particular 


snot ouly the adoption be- 





oe given principles, but of a particular 
a ago, for their promouon. 

wah, that in ‘sentiment,’ I am an 

religion, and an immediatist in ab- 

4 \ vent in futh, devotion to princi- 

, No matter how intimate such 

w t ind self-sacrificing 

P i nust vo for nothing, unless 

. i beforehand, not to prineiples, 

t Nay, the * partyism’ even of prinei- 

mswer; Lmust* frame to pronounce 

‘of the * partyismn’ of a particular 

w passages of Jordan’ are not 

I répeat it then,’ shame, shame, 

= 1 proposition.’ [tis not in accordance 

il if it were, such usage should be 

ai! the conventions, and particularly 

that ry conventions, that [have ever attend- 

e- ‘ y have not been few, no such condition 

’ vas ever Hnpose d. The calls to 

ew . ormly imposed but one condition, 

- . t viple. All who adopted the 


e emancipation have been 


. i seat, and never once, to my knowl- 
been required to commit them- 
: 1 the formation of a society, 


ther measure whatever. 
roasures has ever been an 
‘nior the conven- 
‘y rit was assembled and organized, not be- 
“ 
t re shoud Or shouid not 
ned. The mode of proceeding 
1) the assembling 
2\ the enrolment of 


ns of the call, (3) the or- 


ys b 
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+ - ention by the choice of of- 
. ifthe question wheth- 
ny } : s ssou'd cot be formed. 
by ever been an open one to 
* ’ has such convention 
Nation of a society, except 
per n it; and whatever the 
Lis i this point, or however 
. se, this has never been 
- pinconvention. *Rep- 
20 ‘ é to sucha proceeding, 
et , ; Ons, it is true, fon a little re- 
uN ’ ) r to me! bat whether 
t. | leave for Prof Smyth to 
a t the + American Union 
Dad rovement of the colored 
that vention went out, in 
my friends of the colored race 
at As ft day tor the anvention 
is appre! ’ d that some 
3 : vlt be there, whose pres- 
iC public were kind y ia- 
\ | it those only who be- 
he b 
tch 1d thought ‘it desirable 
78 nshouid be formed; were 
ler r t at convention, and to 
’ era'tons and acts;’ or in the 
shir ig f the Spectator, ‘only those 
J- : nee ¥ organization wil be 
. meeting " The con- 
six : a" A - ee, se vs nig or eyes to 
vu. mkt ikke na” de 's ‘ gy : sare ys ton, 
. as vy and accepted’ mem- 
= te : was formed, had its dav, prov- 
par yisn’ of men and not of prinei- 
is 1. Ponee to its ashes, and an un- 
: 4 My A »a'l the honer and success to be 
reeate, owing in the footsteps of such a 
f Bat it was kun, ‘ , ve 
iB. Nb tie fo me, that the proposition to 
ne ‘under : Pb erat « onvention an open one, Was 
\ ae my Geration’—why, then, did I not with- 


Neste?’ Why should 1? 1 said 
mt Linst an open convention, 
formed = sa | new organization that might be 
then oo soe & convention, I did but call ate 
tioniste te hae ke the reprobation of aboli- 
on tie * partyism’ of a packed meeting, 


= 
Word in that ag 





Now mark—in a!l of these conversations, I re- 
ceived but one impression—viz. that the conven- 
lion was lo be open to all evange lical abolitionists, 
that it was not to be commilled beforehand to any 
specific course of action, and that the question of a 
new organization or not, was to be, in the fullest 

| sense, an open question. Nay, in a particular con- 
versntion, on this particular point, with the indi- 
| vidual who drew up the origina! drajt of the call, 
he expressly assured me that he desired no con- 
} vention of any other kind, that he only wished to 
see the brethren together, and if they said no 
|new organization, very well—he was not strenu- 
ous in respect to it—his only desire was to have 
tter, and de- 


the brethren look over the 
tide on what they thoucht best, And in this, 
cet me say, ! believe him to have been honest. 
Be this, however, as it may, so strong was my itu 


whole tm 


pression that the convention was to be open, in 
the sense stated, that even after the circular con- 


taining the cali was sent out, and I bad read it 
several times, Ldid not ence notice the fact that 
it was Otherwise. Nor was it, untilmy attention 


! 
| was called particularly to it, several weeks after- 
| wards, by a friend in 
jtating whether tosend his name or not, that the 
suspicion of is not being thus open ever enter- 
ed my mind; and then, after an mspection of the 
leal! had settled the point, that 1t was not to be an 
ne, I told my friend, | could hardly believe 


inust be ike in the case,.— 


y 
the country, who was hesi- 


oO} eno 





j it—taere some mist 


| Judge then of my surprise, at the bold annuncia- 


tion, apparently on the very eve of callivg the 
convention, that ‘only those who are tn favor of 
a new organization are expected to take partin 
the meeting’! and this, too, accompanied with 


the distinet pre posal to ‘give up the matter, to 
manage as they please, into the hands’ of the 
men, who ‘like our principles but pot our meus- 
jures,’and whose only evidence of sincerity is, 
that rejecting our measures, they bave yet struck 
out none of their own, nor indeed done any thing 
}to promote the principles they like, except to 
}keep still,or perhaps oppose us with all their 
|might! Under these circumstances, what if I 
did know that the ‘ proposition to have the con- 
|} vention an open one was under consideration ?’ 
}I knew, or supposed I did, not that the proposi- 
|tion was under consideration merely, but that it 
{was decided, and that the convention was to be 
jan open one ;—but, alas! it unexpectedly turned 
out, by mistake or otherwise, that [knew what I 
| didn’t know ; and where was my assurance that 
}the same accident, if accident it was, might not 
| happen again ? 
| Besides, did I know that this proposition was 
Junder consideration? Not till after my article 
was in type, and would have been published but 
| fur the press of matter in the paper. Then in- 
| deed, with a whole week before them to decide 
a question that should have been decided in five 
minutes, @ note Was sent, informing me, not that 
the question was decided, and requesting me on 
jthat account to withhold my communication, 
which I should certainly have done, but that the 
question ‘was under consideration,’ and request- 
ing me on that account, ‘to delay it at least for 
lone week, and if IT meant to retain my present 
influence with the orthodex community, perhaps 
even longer’! Iwill only say, that this paltry 
appeal to the fear of losing my influence in 
{certain quarters, confirmed me, rather than oth- 
erwisc, inthe decision not to withhold the com- 
munication; and the more so, as in it I had said 
|nothing against an open convention, and it was 
i but the work of half an bour, for those concerned, 
to decide the question of its being open, had they 
|been so disposed. I saw, therefore, that what- 
lever the effect of its publication on my influence, 
| it could do no harm to the proposed convention, 
}ifan open one, and might perhaps prevent far- 
{ther mistakes on the question ef its openness. 
| But to have called an open convention, would 
|have been to ‘make their call so comprehensive 
las to admit brother P. and others who have com- 
i mitted themselves against the measure, to come 
lin to the convention, outvote its friends, and ar- 
rest the whole proceeding in limine.”’ What does 
|this mean? Suppose ‘Bro. P. and others com- 
mitted against’ a new organization had come into 
iconvention with Prof. Smyth and others commit- 
}ted for it,and there, after afree and fraternal 
leonfi rence on the question, and without any 
itrickery or party management on their part, it 
| had turned out that * Bro. P. and others” were in 
fa majority. They are abolitionists—they are 
levangelieal abolitionists, and con give as good 
evidence perhaps, of the sincerity and disinterest- 
| edness of their devotion to the interests of aboli- 
ition and of evangelical religion, as can the mi- 
nority. Now does Prof. S. mean, that in such 
| case, the minority are so bent cn carrying their 
| point, thatthey will not sequiesce in the decision 
jofeven such a majority? [sit then a mere will, 
and wont matter with them? That looks like ‘ par- 
jtyism!’ Isthatthe meaning ? This, or something 
| worse, it must be. If it be not this, it must be 
{that Bro. P. and others, who, it is assumed, ‘ are 
jcomm tted against the measure, are incapable of 
| being such a majority, and that, not content with 
| laa and honorable methods, they would under- 
| take to carry their point by unfair and dishonora- 
ble ones—that in order to it, they would stoop to 
the argunent of numbers, and the meanness of 
trickery and party management! And this sus~ 
| pieton it is, glaring ont on the face of the whole 
| affair, that is the wiekedest feature in it, and is 
the reason, of al! others, why | t and honora 
ble minds should loathe it. For in this aspect of 
it, what is the ‘Call* in question, but a public slur, 
an impeachment in the mass, a slander by whole- 
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154) 2 


twithstanding 


|the abuse heaped upon them, that many of our 


|te deal more gently here 


| who are, at-the seme tit 
| family govern: 


clergy and laity are heartily opposed to slavery,’ 
:e.,and henceforth be it tle Spectators vocation 

! In lke manner, the 

adv eacy ¢ f the *1 glits of 

tra views on peace—-negnn 
ce of the Liberator— 
everential regard for 
f the one, and the sacred 
and now ‘those who de- 
nti-slavery paper, and 
, friendly te civil and 
nt, &e. ean find a substitute for 





discussion and partial 
woman,’ and of the u 
by the Spectator in advai 
have yielded to a most 
‘the appropriate sphere’ 
authority of the other; 
sire (Spect. No. 163) an 





the Liberater, in. the ianeipator, Friend of 
Man, &c. sub: pron c either of which will 
be received at the Sp r office,’ while ‘those 
(Speet. No. 162) who favor the doctrine, that 
there should be no sveh thing as government of 
any (!) sort, can of course patronize the Liberator 
—parents, wiiat yyou to it? And im respect 
to slaveholders, ‘we regard it (Spect. No. 150) 
|perfeetly right to eal! a slaveholding minister 


i would be slande 
|) they may possess t 


g 
-thief and a mur- 
is; but it 
, becat 


» religion 


and professing Christian, » ma 
derer of the human sou 
rto call suchh 


, for so he 


loerites 





e es 
’ { } 


i'—and accordine!y, « intion of slaveholders 


has given place to the gente and 





Jation ‘of our christian trethr 
|(Spect. No. 162) and th onthetical ir tion 
that ‘we have never intunated in the Spectator, 


that slaveholders may not be Christians. (5) 
(1)*i do not believe God wiil ever suffer the 
| church, with her present views, feelings, and practi- 


i ces, to convert the heathen! 
| to enstamp the religion of the 


| drinking, a war-mading, 


| cheek any efforts fo 


| 
} 


} 


(community, are living in known sin. 


! He will never suffer her 


present age upon the 
for it is a riuzm- 
ul a slaveholding relig- 

such a religior 


1834—corres- 


i 
great mass of the beathen world! 





ion!! And how innch tler is 
than heathenism ??—Spect. April 8, 
pondent, and referred to approvingly. 

‘Weare fully ef the opinion, that the Lord will 
never suffer such a religion as American christianity 
tobe propagated threugh « world. We would not 

sprealing christianity abroad ; 
but we would cal! forth efforts for the christianization 
ot these United States. Weare no more a christian 
nation, than was ancient Greece and Rome.’ [Al- 
most equal to Mr. Garrison's ‘mass of the clergy.’] 
Oct. 19, 1856—Editorial. 

*We need a new ehurch ‘ constituted’ in Boston, 
which shall exclude froti communion all persons, 
who, in the eye of a vast majority of the christian 
The vitality 
of a large part ef our churches is nearly extinet. be- 
cause the man-stealer, the fornicator, the false- 
swearer, and the intempera/c, ave not excluded from 
the privileges of the chi ot God.’—June 10, 1835 
—Editorial. 

Until there is more of a radical, an! less ofa 
temporizing spirit in the churches, we tremble for 
our American Zion’—Jan. 18, 1836—Editorial. 

‘Is net the world making constant inroads on the 
church?) Are not christians more and more con- 
forming to the waxims ot the world? Are not the 
sentinels on the walls of Zion telling us, that we must 
obey the laws of man, rather Chan those of God ?’— 
Jan. 20, 1836—Pditeria! : 

And a correspondent says—‘ J like the Spectator 
because itis no satellite to aristocracy, in the church 
or out of it. It rebukes sin in high places and low 
places—in D. D’s andin L-L. D's. IT have not met 
with a lukewarm, time-serving, partisan spirit,in the 


ministry, for many a month, whe did not pour ont 
the gall of his heart, lik« 


water, on the vexatious 
Spectator’—Novy. 20, 1836. 





(2) The woman question was opened in the Specta- 
tor, before aught had been seid upon itin the Liberator, 
by the letters of S. M. Grimke ; and the other ques- 
tion was opened in it, in the early part of 1836. Prof. 
Upham had said, ‘ Where ‘oes society get its right 
of putting mento death? And the answer is—Vo- 
where. This the Recorder thought seemed to go 
the whole length ef annihilating civil government ;’ 
and the correspondent of the Spectator said, * this 
does go the whole length of annihilating such a civ- 
il government as enforces obedience by corporal pun- 
ishments. Such a government—or, rather, sucha 
mode of administering government—ought to be an- 
nihilated. Tho only diflerence between redressing 
our wrongs, and protecting ourselves from injury by 
our own arm, and by the ain of civil power, is, that 
the latter mode is the leas’ dangerous to ourselves’ 
—Mareh 23, 1836. And from that time enward, the 
Spectator, until recently, hos bad ten columnsof such 
matter to the Liberator’s one ! 

‘By this principle of non-appeal to vielence, 
may robbers, men-stealers, slaveholders, pirates, and 
murderers be [what they are not now, obviously] 
converted to Gou’—Oct. 8, 1336—Correspondent. 

(3) ‘Ministers of Christ stealing into families, and 
dragging wives and chjidren trom the very horns of 
domestic altars! Ministers selling for gold and silver, 
that which cost the purchase of a Savior's bleod ! 
Ministers, imbruting men, and compelling men and 
'women to live together in a state of prostitution ! 
And will you talk of the piety of such men? The 
piety of men who denaturalize their fellow men, and 
convert them inte brutes! The piety of those who 
annihilate the marriage insti ution, and steal wives and 
daughters fer sordid gain, and sell them in the market 
like cattle! Shall we recognize these who commit 
such deeds of villany and outrage, such crimes, 43 
christians “and christian ministers ? ’— Comments 
of a correspondent on the following resolutien, pass- 
ed by the Rhode Island State A. S. Society, the 
audience rising on ifs a‘option—* Resolved, That 
these ministers, who held or claim a right to 
hold men as property, and claim a right to sepa- 
rate husbands and wives, and parents and children, 
and actually pursue this most infamous and un- 
godly practice, or justify the conduct of those who 
pursne it, or pelliate the system of abominations that 
sanctions and defends it, ave utterly unworthy of our 
confidence, and should no longer be regarded gs min- 
isters of Christ ’—[Spect. Nov. 26, 1836.] And reso- 





lution and com:ents beth were published without any 


(And finally, i 
ha&S evap 





ts advocacy of thorough abel tien 
rated into ihat of one so spiritual and 
ervereal in its character, that it must needs have 
: new _ round and a new sphere of action, and go 
nto‘he management of new hands. It is one 








6) which ts not ‘oe 
with ho so 


rthodox,’ and can co-operate 
ely thut is not fon this exclusive 
ground, and so, practically orthodox.’ 
it tius acvocates a ‘common ground’ which is 
'y new, and which the official organ of the 
parent society very properly and promptly repu- 
jémted. (5) But not content with a new basis of 
, it forthwith proceeds to mark out also a 
here!’ Jt thinks it *a fact (Speet. No. 
nt hy of sericus consideration, thet the 
wiyirg of the Church should have been speci- 
fied in the Deciarati n of Sentiments, as one of 
he objects of the American Anti-Slavery Soci- 
it ‘protests against such societies taking 
nto their hands, by resolutions and otherwise, 
‘the business of referming and purifying the 
jchurch, and assuming the prerogative of deter- 
;mining what is sin; it ealls such action, ‘settling 
}moral gestions to bind the consciences of others, 
and dictating to the churches whom they shall 
jadmit to the pulpit and the communion table, 
jand tomtnisters what subjects to introduce into 
itheir sermons end pravers;’ and it insists that 
|their appropriate and only ‘sphere’ of action is 
i*to bear a simple festimony against what they 
jconeeive to be sin.’ At the same time, also, ‘an 
influential abolitionist (Spect. No. 162) in New 
|Hampshire’ forwarded a communication, whose 
author is ready to respond most heartily to the 
eall, provided the ‘new organization’ will steer 
jequally clear of the Siate, and ‘not be called aux. 
ihary to any existing society, that speaks of * ex- 
patriation,’ ‘political action,’ and such like; and 
jthe New Hampshire ab t ‘hopes that such 
measures will be adopted with respect to the new 
jorganization, as will secure the influence of such 
imen.’ So that Reformatory societies may indeed 
feondemn the sin, but touch net the sinner. They 
may reselve, and print, and speak, and pray, and 
,act, but only with reference to the thing in the 
abstract, not as it actually exists, in its various 
ramifications in society. So far fronrtouching it 
as practised, and where practised, whether in 
ichureh or state, they must resolve all their re- 
solving, speaking, printing, praying, anc acting, 
into one glorious, grandiloquent, never ending, 
never-to-be-applied abstraction, while the hideous 
emlity, as it exists in real life, is left to curl 
snug'y down into the Jap of mother church, with 
no irreverent and profane reformer to question 
the propriety, or disturb the quiet of its sacred 
repose! And last of all, the proposition is dis- 
tinctly made, to ‘give up the.entire matter into 
the hands of men,to manage as they please,’ 
|whose chief, if not only claim to regard as aboli 
jtiouists is, that they have hitherto stocd aloof, or 
jeven opposed the anti-slavery cause, upon the 
jpitiful plea, ‘We like your principles, but not 
your measures ? 
Such, in brief, are the auspices under which 
ithe proceedings of the new organization have 
been hitherto conducted. Now, [ say not that 
the change T have noted is not, in some of its as- 
ts, ae for the betrer. I think it 153 
n others, and those, the aspects that jeo- 
pard most the integrity of the anti-slavery cause, 
: plainly a change fur For, to say 
othing of the peril to this or any enterprize, 
gout of its management by auspices given 
us to change, to what does it amount, that in 
etter it is like, and in form auxiliary to the pa- 
reut society, while in its ground and sphere of 
action, as well as management, it is at war with 
t? What are paper constitutions in such a 
Indeed, how can men, however they may 
desire it, with such views, frame and adininister 
an organization in harmony with one framed and 
administered on entirely opposite views? Obvi- 
ously they cannot. And to attempt it, unless 
they mean to act against their own principles, 
would seem, though I do not say it is so, like 
getting under the wing of the parent society, not 
so mnch for co-operation with it, as the better to 
make headway against that of the state. 
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USRACTER OF THE PROCEEDINGS THUS FAR. 
Let us now examine the proceedings them- 
selves. By what have they, thus far, been char- 
icterized ? Dothey carry with them the evi- 
dence of high and honorable ends only, or, what- 
lever of these there may have been, is there also 
evidence of ‘ partvism ? in its worst forms? Has 
jevery thing been done in a fair, straight-forward, 
honorable, truth-telling way, or kas there also 
| been the management, the partial statement, the 
}over-wrought if not false representations, and 
|put-on appearances of ‘ partyism,’ intent, at all 
levents,on carrying its point? [say not that 
lthere has been the latter—the facts must speak 
for themselves—and they, some of them, are as 


A 


t 
| 
| fullows. 

September 27th, the State Society held its 
| Quarterly meeting in Worcester. What was 
|said and done there is well known. The next 
}week, Dea. Gulliver’s speech appeared in the 
| Spectator; and the week after, an article signed 
I+ M.’ declaring what in part was not true, that 
lat that meeting, there was ‘no disposition to 
conciliate the feelings of those who al @gg ggriev- 
ed by the violent and denunciatory course of the 
editor of the Liberater, that be has been fully 
sustained by the State Society,’ and that‘ the 
t only alternative, for the friends of a different 
| course, is to form a new society, where their 
i feelings will not be wounded by b.tter denuncia- 
l tions against good men, or sneers at the minis- 
| tors of the gospel” ‘This was introduced by sun- 
ldry editorial remarks, one of which was, ‘a cor- 
i" spondent has sent us the following communica- 
ltlow for insertion in the Spectator.? Who wrote 
the article *M?? Dea. Gulliver, himself then the 
| supervisory, if not the formal editor! 

| What next? An article (Spec. Oct. 18.) en- 
ee * Errors of influential men’—in which the 


editor informs the public that ‘a short time since, 
many of the eolored people attended worship in 
the Free chorch, but more recently, few are 
found there?” This,it was thonght, might be ac- 
counted for, from wrong apprehensions in regard 
to the pastor, on account of the ‘Appeal.’ * But 
no,they are no where else to be found in the 
| A recent visit to the church in 


| 
| 
| 


iouse of God. 





| disclaimer. Nay, in the paper next before the one 
| containing the Appeal—the Editor himself, in an attack 
jon the Rev. Elipha White, who had just been preach- 
| ing in the Bowdein St. Church, by invitation of Mr. 
| Winslow, says—‘ Treat a slaveholder as he comes 
. * * #* 
among us, as you would treat a horse-thief. 
F He [the horse-thief ] is certainly entitled to more 
resect than a man-thiet, for his crime_is less.’ * * * 
}-Let us follow our Savior’s example. When a slave- 
holder comes among us, who knows little of the gos- 
pel, let us endeavor to show him in kindness what is 
| meant by loving our neighbors; but a slaveholder, 
| whe is a professed expounder of the gospel, let us 
| treat as his sin deserves. Let us call him what he is, 
}A MAN-THIEF ; and show him that attention which 
is his due. His conscience needs not enlightening, 
j but arousing.’ And he goes on to say, that Mr. 
White had married ‘a young lady, heiress to some 300 
slaves,” which ‘he would probably never have 
thought of, had she been poor,’ and that ‘to hear 
such a man speak’ at the monthly concert, ‘ while he 
is doing the very thing to make heathen among our- 
selves, destroyed all his enjoyment for the evening; 
and if this should be repeated? as Mr. Anderson has 
charge of the concert there, * it will be understood to 
be with the approbation of the secretary [of the A. 
B. C. F. Missions,] and many will be induced to stay 
away from the concert, and Tash their interest in this 
neble institution.” 
This was July 26, 1837. The next week, the 
* Clerical Appeal’ appeared ; soona wonderful change 





have never intimated in the Spectator, that slave- 
holders may not be Christians! * 
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came over the paper; and Dec. 20th tells us, * We - 





Belknap Street, which used to‘ be thronged, dis- 
closes the alarming fact, iat its seats are almost 
deserted ? and the ‘canse’ assigned for this 
‘crimina! neglect,’ is, that ‘ene who has shown 
himself the ardent and untiring friend of the col- 
ored man, sets light!y by the sabbath, the house 
of God, and the divine ambassadors of the Prince 
of peace. Well,* the colored citizens of Boston’ 
had a meeting on the subject, when on inquiry, 
it appeared, that insiead ef one as formerly, they 
have now three or four colored churches ; that at 
one of these the preacher ‘drawsa full house, 
that another is ‘ we!l attended,’ and that ‘ Bel- 
koap street church is becoming more so, since 
the setulement of its internal divisions—in fine, 
that at no period within our recollection, kas the 
desire of our people for moral and religious cul- 
ture been stronger or more prevalent than at the 
present time.’ These and a number of similar 
facts snd statements were sent to the Sooctat or 
for publication, ‘The communication was not, in 
all respects, what it should have been, and the 

Spectator (Nov. 22) was fore ‘nnowslline to 

give it to the public entire, as it would be injudi- 

cious and do no good, but rather prejudice its 

readers against the colored people.’ Still it 

‘ cheerfully offered to publish the facts in the ar- 

ticle, and the resolutions growing out of them,’ 

Nevertheless, the ‘document’ went to the public 

‘entire’ in the Liberator, but no synopsis of ‘ the 

facts’ ever found its way into the Spectator; and 
to this day, no correction has been made in the 
errors of the * Errors of Influential Men!’ 

What next? An article, in the same paper, 
entitled ‘Free church and the Appeal.’ Messrs. 
Fitch and Towne, in their closing * Protest,’ eall- 
ed ‘on the abolitionists in their churehea, if they 
had been dissatisfied with their course, to publish 
it tothe world.’ Certain aboiition:ste of the Free 
church called a mecting, not of ‘the abolitionists 
of the church’ generally, as they should have 
done, but of those only ‘opposed to the appeal, 
and in favor of passing resolutions against it.’ 
Such a meeting was held, and sundry resolutions 
passed. Those resolutions, by mistake, went out 
inthe Liberator, not as the doings of those ‘ op- 
posed, &c. but as the doings of ‘a meeting of 
the abolitionists of the Free church.’ Mr. Frost, 
however, the Secretary of the meeting, ‘carried 
them’ at once (Lib. Oct. 20.) to the editor of the 
Spectator, ‘told bim there was a mistake’ in the 
heading, ‘as they appeared in the Libera or, but 
ithe correction would be made in the next paper, 
and took a pen to make the correction for him. 
He (the editor) said he would correct it himse!f, 
and did mark the place where the omitted words 
were to be inserted.’ And yet with this knowl- 
edge in his possession, and as if no correction 
had or would be made, the editor refuses to pub- 
lish the resolutions, declares that they ‘are not 
what they purport to be, the doings of the aboli- 
tionists of the chureh,’ but only ofa part of them, 
and‘such being the fact,’ wonders ‘how they 
could be trumpeted forth, as they are in the Leb- 
erator, as the doings of the abolitionists of the 
chureh, in other words of the church itself, and 
winds up with the protestation that, ‘we are in 
favor of doing justice to all, and would now pub- 
lish them, were they what they purport to be, and 
brought forward in a straight forward, henest 
wav!’ 

What next? In the same paper, an account 
of the meeting that formed the embryo‘ new or- 
ganization.’ This meeting was called by private 
invitation, and was held on the evening of Oct. 
16. ‘wa of the persons, whose names were on 
the notice calling it, were not present. The sen- 
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| timents of those invited, on the subject of aboli- 


tion, were of every hue and complexion. Colo- 
nizitionists, unionists, abolitionists, anti-aboli- 


| tionists, nothingarians, &c. &c. were brought to- 


gether, in concerd sweet,to hear, as the notice 


| said, * statements in regard to the controversy be- 


' 


| tween Messrs itch and Towne, and some lead- 


ing abolit‘onists.”’ Instead of mere ‘statements,’ 


| however, the meeting was called upon to pass 





resolutions ‘ approving the course which the New 
England Spectator is now taking, &c. the senti- 
timents of the Appeal, &c.; and in recommend- 
ing the formation of a new organization.” The 
chairman said he must be excused from serving, 
if this was the business of the mecting, and con- 
sented finally to act, only ‘with the distinct un- 
derstanding that he was non-committal.’? Oth- 
ers were surprised at the presentation of such res- 
olutions, as the business of the meeting, Some 
left the meeting, speeches @ere made, the reso- 
tion in favor of the appeal passed by a vote of 
ten only, others not voting; that in favor ofthe 
Spectator by a similar vote, that in regard to the 
new organization was withdrawn, the meeting 
broke up, some ten or twelve only remained, or- 
ganized anew, and voted to forma‘ New Eng- 
land Anti-Slavery Society.” Sach was the meet- 
ing in fact, but it was heralded forthin the Spee- 
tator as ‘a meeting of about one hundred gentle- 
men,’ as if the call had been public, and those 
present mostly abolitionists; no intimation wag 
given of the condition on which the chairman re- 
tained his seat, or of the surprise of others that 


| the business of the meeting was so different from 


the terms of the notice ; the resolutions were spo- 
ken of as resolutions § passed’ by the meeting, 
one of them as ‘passed by a unanimous vote,’ the 
handful that remained as the ‘many gentlemen’ 
who ‘seemed unwilling to leave, and all this 
when it was notorious, that net more than ten vo- 
ted on either resolution, and that the ‘many’ 
were not more than twelve! 

Then followed the adjourned meeting, Oct. 
24. Six persons were present, a constitution 
was reported, laid on the table, and a vote pass- 
ed to eall a more general meeting at a subse- 
quent time. The call for a general convention 
was prepared, forty-eight names obtained to it 
in the city, (a goodly number to be sure,) a cir- 
cular containing it and the propesed constitution 
were sent out asking for names from the country, 
returns are reccived from a ‘few’ towns, a call 
is made [Spect, Dec. 13,] for more names, and 
‘gentlemen of evangelical views in religion, 
clergymen or laymen, professors or non profes- 
sors,’ will answer, ‘we every day hear of encour- 
agement to go on,’ and ‘it is hoped that our 
friends will respond to this call, ag soon as possi- 
ble,’—meanwhile. ‘the friends of the measure in 
the city, regarding the movements on the subject 
[Spect. Jan. 3,] too tardy,’ meet, form a society 
of their own, and send forth its constitution and 
list of officers, some of whom are among our 
most respectable citizens. This truly looks like 
life, but alas,appearances are not always realities! 
‘Mr. John H. Symonds never signed the circular. 
and never saw it till it appeared in the Spectator,’ 
(Lib. Dee. 1, correspondent.] John P. Nichols’ 
name was put on without his knowledge, and he 
had even stopped the Spectator, the very day 
his name appeared appended to the circular. 
Wm. R. Lovejpy and John S. C. Pike are under- 
stood as not Mving signed it. Swain Winkley 
renounced his abolition, and his name was cross- 
ed off from the constitution of the Salem St. 
Anti-Slavery Society, long before the recent 
differences. Another individual gave his name, 
supposing the movement was to be like the anti- 
slavery conference*of church membersin the city, 
a year or two since,and though a manager elect 
of the neW city society, has never attended any 
of the meetings, Messrs. Towne and Isaac 
Field did not sign the call, nor authorize the use 
of their names, nor have they yet united with 
the city society, although the former stands pub- 
lished as a Vice President. The venerable 
George Odiorne does not read the Spectator nor 
Liberator, and knows nothing of the merits of 
the recent controversy. He was elected a Vice 
President of the city society without his knowl- 
edge, and when informed of the fact end desired 
to serve, he declined, on the ground of age, &c. ; 
but when urged to let his name stand, and assur- 
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ae Oe 
ed that he should be called on for no active ser 


vice, he said he wished well to the. ion 
cause, and if his name would be of any use, on 
that condition, they might do as they pleased 
about retaining it. John Harmon was present at 
the meeting for the formation of the city society, 
opposed its formation, left the meeting, and was 
then chosen one of the Board of 

declines serving! How many more of the sign- 
ers of the call and officers of the society are in 
like circumstances, I do not know, nor have I 
time to inquire. 1 only know that these are 
some of the facts connected with the proceedings 
in reference to the new organization, and that 
some others of a similar character might be ad- 
duced. The Spectater (Jan. 3,] ‘hopes that par- 
tyism may be discarded, in the proposed new an- 
ti-siavery organization.’ [hope soteo, Wheth- 
er such bas been the fact thus far, and whether 
the past augurs oily honest ends by honest 
means, for the future, let others judge. Of one 
thing [Spect. Jan. 3.) ‘ We are persuaded, that 
nothing is to be gained, in any christian enter- 
prise, by calling in the aid of worldly maxima 
and poiicy.’ 

Cuarrer or Apmisstons. 

The Spectator is surprised, ‘ that such a com- 
munication should have been made by me, after 
my private admissions of the very ¢xceptionable 
thinge connected with the present Anti-Slavery 
movements in some parts of New-England.’ Yes, 
I have made admissions, and what are they ? 

1. That the Massachusetts A. S. Society did 
wrong in forming the connexion it did between 
itself and the Liberator, and this, on the two-fold 
ground that the Liberator was and always had 
been open more or less to other subjects than 
abolition, and that no society ought ever to be 
pecuniarily responsible, let who would be Editor, 
for a paper, over which, by the terms of the con- 
tract, it was to exercise no editorial control. 
And such was the express stipulation in this case. 

2. That Mr. Garrison was sometimes unduly 
severe upen the motives, if not the conduct of 
individuals—particularly, that he did wrong in de- 
nourcing Messra. Fiteli and Towne as ‘traitors,’ to 
be ‘drummed out of the camp, inasmuch as tren. 
son supposes a deliberate design to deliver over a 
cause into the hands of its enemies, and he had 


























not then sufficient evidence of such design on 
their part—and farther, that since the commence- 
ment.of the recent controversy, I had noticed on 
his part and some of his correspondents, instan- 
ces of undue severity on clergymen, and a ten- 
dency, growing I believed to a considerable ex- 
tent out of their peculiar religious views, to re- 
solve every thing that a clergyman did, whether 
for or against the cause, into some sinister motive, 
so that if he went with the cause, it was because 
it was getting to be popular, or if against it, he 
was afraid of the loaves and fishes, as ifthe cler- 
ical garb were itselfa sort of prima facie evi- 
dence of guilt. 

3. That Mr. Garrison’s views on the subjects 
of the Sabbath, the ministry, the ordinances, the 
appropriate sphere of woman, civil government, 
deliverance from the law, &c. were unscriptural, 
andas such might and ought, in a proper way, to 
be controverted. 

4. That in introducing the discussion of any 
or ofall these snbjects into his paper, while its 
connexion with the society continued, .he did 
wrong, not indeed as a violation in so many 
words of contract, but that on the same principle 
upon which, at the time the contract was made, 
he declared his intention to waive the further 
discussion of the sabbath question, and upon 
which he had actually waived it—viz. that ‘the all 
absorbing object of the paper should be, as it had 
been, the overthrow of American slavery, not to 
conflict with any religious sect or political party’ 
{5th Rep. p 36]—that on this principle, he was as 
much bound to waive the discussion of these oth- 
er topics, as of the Sabbath question. 

5. That though J rejoiced in the labors of the 
Misses Grimke in behalf of the slave, and bade 
them God-speed in the business of lecturing, as 
well as writing, yet aaa question of principle, I 
did not believe in the propriety of their address- 
ing promiscuous assemblies, and as a question of 
expediency, I did believe they would aceomplish 
more, by limiting themselves, at least where 
the people desired it, to audiences of women on- 
ly. And 

6. That oftentimes our public meetings, from 
levity of remark, the nature of the subject, the 
very common habit of applauding speakers, &c. 
wero not of as ser‘ous and religious a character, 
asT should like. Such, in substance, have been 
the ‘admissions’ which I have been wont to 
make. Whether in making them I have been in 
all points right, is not now the queetion—I have 
made them, and I make them now. 

And does Prof. Smyth exclaim now, that 
‘against these things, Bro. Phelps has never felt 
it his duty to remonstrate?’ A little pains to 
get ‘tight’ would have told him a different story. 
It would have told him, not indeed that I had 
carried my griefs to the bar of the public in the 
form of * Appeals’ and ‘ Protests’ and ‘ Voices,’ in 
the belief that ‘private remonstrances [Spec. 
Nov. 29,] would be entirely unheeded,’ but that 
T had sought my end in a more fraternal way. 
It would have put him in possession of the fol- 
lowing, among other fact-—(1) that when, by 
the importanity of the men at Lynn, Salem, &c. 
the Misses Grimke- began to address mixed as- 
semblies, ‘ Bro. P.’ wrote them, expressing his 
conviction of the impropriety of the measure, ag 
a question of principle, and of the greater ad- 
vantage of addressing only select audiences, and 
urging them at least, wherever they went, to 
throw the responsibility of the character of the 
meeting on the people, by telling them to call 
such an one as they chose—(2) that when the 
question of the connexion of the Liberator and 
society first came up for consideration, ‘ Bro. P.’ 
expressed his firm conviction that it was, in it- 
self, an improper one, and ought to cease with 
the end of the year, that other individuals pres- 
ent were of the same opinion, and that the mo- 
ment Mr. Garrison learned from those then pres- 
ent, and from others, that there was any dissatis- 
faction of this kind, on the part of any friends, 
he promptly said, let it cease with the end of the 
year, andsoon after published it to the world, 
that it was to cease—and (3) that onthe other 
topics, there has been private and personal re- 
monstrance—nay, thatin regard to the denunci- 
ation of Messrs. Fitch and ‘l'owne, this remon- 
strance has, in one instance at least, been as 
public as the annual meeting of the Rhode-Is- 
land State A. S. Society; and (4) that at times, 
on some of these points, ‘ Bro. P’s’ feelings have 
been very strong, and his remonstrances very 
earnest. 

And ‘a little reflection’ would also have ap- 
prised Prof. S.(1) that the ‘ Mass. Society and 
the great mass of its auxiliaries’ are far from 
being the only gocieties that, upon the main points 
at issue between Mr. Garrison and the appel- 
lants, have sustained him; and (2) that while 
sustaining him inthe main, very many have not 
sustained him, nor ‘given their adhesion to him’ 
on several of the points I have just specified. 
The Amesbury and some other societies ques- 
tion the propriety of introducing to the paper, the 
discussion of other topics, foreign to abolition, 
and about which there is such a diversity of opin- 
ion, A Quakerin Pennsylvania, agreeing with 
Mr. G. in opinion, does the same. J, G. Whit- 
tier insists that to do so, is ‘sectarian. Tae 
Phitanthropist deals out its censures on several 
points. The National Enquirer, the Pa. abolition 
paper, does the same. Mr. Goodell exposes the 
errors of Mr. Garrison’s religious peculiarities, 
and retorts the charge of sectarianism upon him. 
Nay, Mr. Garrison himself, in his reply to the 
Spectator, ‘is aware that nine tenths o the ab- 
dlitionists will dissent froin the views he now ex- 
presses,’ and his only apology for bringing them 
before the public is, that he ‘dovs it in self-de- 
fence.’ With this exception, and a single allu- 
sion ina piece of poetry to keeping ‘not one in 
seven, but all days holy,’ | am not aware that Mr. 
G. has had one word of discussion from his own 
pen, upon the Sabbath, the ministry as an institu 
tion, or the church, since his paper has been 
connected with the Society. Some of his cor- 
respondents in a few instances,since the Appeal 
controversy began, have had allusions and re- 
marks on these subjects, which ought never to 
have found their way into the paper,whether called 
out by the Appeal or any thing else. And in re- 
lation to the ultra, viéws on peace, although Mr. 
G. has given expression to them himself, and al- 
lowed his correspondents to do so, yet has he 
uniformly insisted that they were not a part of 
the abolition cause, that thé cause was not to be 
identified with them, nor held responsible for 
them. Does Prof. Smyth then ask, whether 
‘ genuine # Neen faith’ requires us to * write 
upon our flag, no Sabbath, no gospel! ministry, no 
Christian eburch, no family or civil government 
‘and then nail it to the mast, ?—‘ Bro, Phel 
will be explicit,’ and answer NO; and take the 
liberty also to express his eurprise, that with the 
facts before him or within his reach, Prof. 8. 
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should have 6o much ‘heat,’ and so little * light,’ 
as to have asked the question. , 

Thie brings me to the third ground of objee- 
tion to the proposed movement—v:z- 

‘Tue UNFalRNes$ OF THE CHARGES AGAINST 
Me. Ganatson ayy Tak Massacuusetrs So- 
pe a which the whole movement seeins to pro- 
ceed. Notthat Mr. G.and the Society are fait- 
less, or have been, or expect to be—{ That we 
shall be faultless in the manner of conducting 
our publication, (Prospectus Lib. 1838) we do 
not expect: it 13, perhaps, utterly impracticable 
but that, on the one hand, they are and have 
been charged with faults, of which their aceusers 
are alike guilty; and on the other, have been 
held responsible, to @ great extent, for the sins 
of other people and other societies. Mr. Garri- 
gon is so severe—‘I was provoked when I saw 
that appeal,’ said a leading abolitionist to me in 
Andover; ‘why, when Mr. Fitch lectured here, 
] had to work a whole week to excuse and do 
away the bad effect of his hard language!” Mr. 
Garrison aduses the clergy—*We had Mr. 
Woodbury here some time since,’ said a worthy 
friend in Medford; ‘he lectured very well, but 
he was so severe on the ministers and churches, 
he offended some of our good people; I hope you 
will be a little careful about that.’ Our public 
ineetings are not serious enough—‘ Dear brother,’ 
writes a friend in N —, ‘the good cause has 
suffered here by a most unfortunate advocacy. 
We have had several lectures since | have been 
“here, but not one of them but did, I fear, more 
harm than good, (They were all by agents ot 
the Ameriean A. S. Society.) They were such, 
that sober men of good taste could not but be 
disgusted. Even good brother Woodbury hurt 
our cause. (The writer sympathized, at the 
time, with brother Woodbury and the appellants.) 
He attempted to keep the people laughing, and 
was himself, much of the time, on the grin. 
Now, we want a lucid and serious, &c.—logic, 
and not a thunderetorm—piety, and not fun. 
Now, brother Phelps, will you eo:ne ?’—But, the 
Liberator advocates the rights ef woman. The 
Spectator began the discussion !—' A few months 
since, the principle was laid down by H. C., 
Wright, in tre Liberator, that all dominion of 
man over man is a malum in se—that all civil 
authority is an usurpation, &c.—In entire ac- 
cordance with these doctrines, then first openly 
and unb'ushingly avowed.’—Not so fast; Prof. 
S. will find similar sentiments in the Spectator 
months before; (See Spect. Mar. 16, 1856) —or 
if not before, at the same time. (Spect. July 19 
and 26.) 

true, Mr. Garrison and the Massachusetts So- 
ciety are none the less guilty, because others are 
gu lty too; but this fact may be a reason why 
they should not be singled out as the only sin- 
ners in the world, at least by accusers guilty of 
the same things, in kind, if not in degree. Nev- 
ertheless, this is quite tolerable, compared with 
the unfairness of holding them responsible, both 
for their own sins and other people’s too. On 
this point, ono would almost think, when looking 
at the facts in the case, that the community had 
adopted the opinion of a certain notable one of 
old, ‘that it is expedient that one die for the peo- 
ple,’ and so had concluded to gather up, in one 
immense mass, the sins, real and imaginary, of 
the whole brotherhood of agents, societies, wri- 
ters, speakers, &c., and hurl them, in one mighty 
avalanche of rain, upon the head of Garrison and 
that abominable Massachusetts A. 8. Society! 
What are some of the facts ? 

An anomalous and improper connexion existed 
between the Society and the Liberator—who 
helpod form it? Henry B. Stanton, then agent, 
and now one of the Secretaries of the American 
A. S. Society.—* Mr. Stanton said, [First An, 
Report} tis excuse for saying anything was, that 
he was an agent of the American A. S. Socicty. 
Wherever ] have been, Lhave recommended 
Liberator; and | know itto be the opinion of the 
Seciety L represent, that the Liberator ought to 
be sustained. It is often asked, ‘Why does not 
t! A rean SS tety Liberst r?? 

The uniform reply of that Society has been,‘ Why 
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retain the 


GQuice® wul wan ‘ PULLS SUcbasis Ot 
Rev. H. Cy Wright wrote sundry articles con- 
taming sundry strange, and obnoxious, and erro- 
neous doctrines. What was Hl. C. W. then? 
An agent of the American A. 8. Society! —The 
temporary editor of the Liberator wrote sundry 
attacks on sundry clergymen, and admitted sun- 
dry ebnoxious communications from correspon- 
dents. The result was an explosion; Appeal 
followed Appeal, and Protest followed Protest. 
Who was that editor? An agent of the Ameri- 
can A. 8S. Society! Some ‘layman’ said to 
somebody, not in the city, as represented, but 
several miles out of it, that he considered ‘a 
commission from the A. S. Society as sacred as 
a commission from the church or an ecclesiasti- 
cal council’—who was he? An agent of the 
American A. 8. Society!—Two women of hum- 
bid mien and tender heart go forth to plead the 
cause of woman, ‘suffering and dumb.’ Their 
dress, their ‘ speech bewrayeth’ them, and when 
the people press to hear, they talk, like Quakers, 
to all that choose to come. Anon, the metropo- 
litans are in alarm; the note of warning sounds ; 
watchman cries to watchman, ‘ Danger,’ and 
watchman echoes back the watchword, * Dan- 
ger, danger—two Quaker women are preach- 
ing !’—Well, who are these women, and under 
whose auspices, among others, did they go forth ? 
The auspices of tho American A. 8S. Socicty. 
By that society, (with the idea, it is true, that 
their labors would be limited to women, but till 
without thinkimg distinctly either way of the oth- 
er question)—by that society, (for I kept the ree- 
ords then,) were they invited to undertake the 
work, and the offer made to cominission and pay 
them as its agents. Under that invitation, they 
came to New York, lectured during the winter 
to audiences of women, attended the meeting 
of agents, their names were entered on the list 
of agents to receive the publications of the so- 
ciety, like other agents, gratuitously, and they 
went eastward, not as commissioned and paid 
agents, it is true, but with the hearty good-will 
of the Executive Committee of the American A. 
S. Society ; end when they came, they were in- 
deed welcomed by individual abolitionists gen- 
erally, while the Massachusetts Society, as such, 
from that day to this, has taken no action either 
way in the case, and is, of course, far less respon- 
sible than the American. Again, an agent visits 
; forthwith the minister comes to Bos- 
ton, says this talking so against ministers is in- 
tolerable; does wish I would go with the new 
organization ; thinks if I would, the ministry gen- 
erally would fall in—who was that? An agent 
of the Ameriean Socicty ! 

Certain obnoxious ground taken by some indi- 
viduals, in regard to the rights, or rather duties 
of pastors—what is that? The same with that 
taken by the New York State, the American, 
(last An. Rep.) and some other A. S. Societies! 
—Certain resolutions are passed touching the 
duties of churches and ministers, calied by the 
new organizationists, * dictating to the churches,’ 
&c.—what are these? Precisely such, in kind, 
as have been passed by the Ohio, New-York, 
Vermont, New Hampshire, Rhode-fs!snd, and 
American A. S. Societies. And fast, not leas’, 
there must needs be a new organization, and a 
withdrawal from the Massachusetts Society, be- 
cause, ‘both the organ and management (Spect. 
Nov. 8,) of it are under anti-orthodox influence.’ 
True, there is net as much ‘orthodoxy’ in either, 
as I wish there was, and as I think there ought 
to be; but it is not the result, so far as | hare 
seen, of any trickery on the part of those who are 
not orthadox, ner of any disposition, on their 
part, to make orthodoxy cr anti-orthodoxy a test 
ef membership or office. And as it is, full one 
half the officers and managers of the Suciety are 
orthedox men; this+anti-orthodox influence’ has 
chosen and is sustaining an ‘orthodox’ agent, and 
one that is sent for sometimes to repair the mis- 
chief done by agents of the American Society ; 
this society, at its ae meetings, has * passed 
resolutions (Spect. Nov. 22,) recommending that 
ministers ani! Christiana, in their public meetings, 
should pray for the slave ;’ its own public meet- 
ings have been ‘opened with prayer; its agent, 
{to say nothing of the liberty of its ‘ organ,’) and 
its members have always had liberty to plead for 
the slave, in as ‘orthodox’ language, and by as 
‘orthodox’ arguments as they pleased; and, in 
fine, the society has every one of those charac- 
teristics, by virtue of which, the Spectator de- 
clares the American Society to be ‘practically 
orthodox,’ and yet, strange to tell, the American 
Society looks upon the difficulties that have 
sprung up here out ef these things, with which 

itself, its egents and otherwise, has had as 
much to do a@ any one, as a mere personal and 
family quarrel; and the fciends of the new organ- 
ization, on the other hand, cannot endure the 
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This was the best thing, among many good things, 
that wes said: but I fear { have already appropriated 
too large a share of your valuable papet to my re- 
marks, and therefore hasten to subscribe myself 

A FRIEND OF WOMAN. 


Massachusetts Society, to be sure, but are for going 
into most cordial and hearty auxiliaryship to the 
American! A. A. PHELPS. 
[To be Concluded.} 
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LYCEUM MEETING AT THE ODEON, 


Deak Broruze Garnison: 
I was very glad to find, by the prospectus of the Noarn Mansurretrc, Ms. Dec. 30, 1837. 
VIII vol. of the Liberator, that its columns were to| ,M®. Ganaison: A few weeks ago, if we reason- 
be open to the discussion of Woman's Rigits. y ed with an opponent, and endeavored to convince 
rejoiced at it, because I believed the time lad come, !™ that the pian of abolitionists was at once sufe 
when this important subject might be suitably and 494 easy, we were met with this reply: ‘Oh! you 
profitably discussed. ‘Those who now advocate @#trel among yourselves. Why, some of your 
the doctrines of the inoral and intellectual equality most prominent men have turned against you.— 
of the sexes, do so on principles whieh are enno-| We could then frankly say, that, ‘thoagh some, 
ling to woman, and will be highly beneficial to_ from a sectarian more than any other motive, had 
man by their reflex influence. I rejoiced at it, be- Proposed a separate organization, none had aban- 

cause [ am convinced that in this reformation, a | 1284 % single principle for which we contend,’ 
paper edited by womin cannot be as efficient as|. A Short tume has elapsed, during whieh Mr. Love- 
one edited by man. A separation of the sexes, in |J°Y has falien; and now the ery is raised— Oi! 
this cause, will work as badiy, asa separation of | Yleedshed has commenced already. I always said 
colors in that of emancipation. A union of effort is|'t Would be the result of your measures, and the 
essential ; and it is only just—fur man will be equal- | C%@9t has proved it.’ If we advocate the doctrines 
ly a gainer by the proposed change in the existing |°f Peace, we are told—* You may not approve of 
order of society. ad fighting, but many abolitionists do. See how warm- 
It was gratifying to me to hear, last week, that | 'Y Mr. Lovejoy is eulogised; and that, too, with 
the following question was to be discussed at the ittle, ifany censure,’ 
Lyceum: * Would the condit.on of society and of} ‘The doctrine of non-resistance is 
woman be improved, by placing the two sexes on | “@'k of the anti-slavery enterprise. 
an equality in respect to civil rights and duties ?’|*!option, the people will turn from 
I attended the meeting; and although f strongly | Jow awful would be the result, if every injured 
suspect it was a political man@uvre, by which it | abolitionist resorted to arms! As our cause is 
was designed to divert the public attention from |™0f@!, our weapons should be ioral also. No 
the great question which has been started by the ©ristian church would shield an act of indiscre- 
women themselves, viz. *Would the condition of | 2% on the ground of the otherwise unexeeptiona- 
society and of woman be improved, by placing the | ble character of the man who had committed it; 
two sexes on an equality in reepect to legal enact- ‘netther should abolitionists. The very fact that 
ments, intellectual advantages, moral responsibilities, Mr. Lovejoy was an abolitionist, makes it incum- 
and religious dutics'—yet | am glad that woman's | bent on us to point out his errors. On Thauksgiv- 
claims were canvassed even te they were ; because, | ing day, shortly after the disgraceful mob at Alton, 
doubtless, many minds have been aroused tu re- the Rey. Mr. May, of South Scituate, took for his 
flection, the flood gates of thought have been thrown; SXt these words: ‘Rejoice with trembling.’ He 
open, and an avenue, by which truth can find in-{80Wed most conclusively, to my mind, that the 
gress and egress, has been made, which no human} *2>8tantial elements of our prosperity were fearful- 
arm or human will can close. [auger great good) '¥ impaired, notwithstanding the assertion of our 
from that meeting: it was an evidence that the| 2°*ror to the contrary. He considered the !\b- 
/ erty of the press one of the elements of our pros- 


public is awake, and it will be one means of keep-| 
|perity. He alluded to the Alton outrage, which 
; he gave in detail, and then put the query: Is not 


ing it awake. { 

1 observed, that, in canvassing the subject, they | } . P ; 
carefully avoided touching the most important! element impaired? Though he offered no 
point, viz. have womena ricHT to an equal parti-| apology or shadow of excuse for the assailants, but 
cipation in civil government with men? or are they | SPOKE of them with as much abhorrence as any ene 
alions, because they are women? Are they bereit | “ould feel, yet he was uncompromising in the wt 
of eitizenship, because they are the mathers, wives | pression of his utter disapprobation of Mr. Lovejoy 3 
and daugiters of a mighty people? Have women | ™2)0er of defence. He even expressed the fear, 
no country—no interests staked in public weal—no 


| that his resort to arms would give the whole anti- 
‘ ss lslay n a oi 4 hig 
liabilities in common perils—iso partnership in aj S2¥eTy enterprise a cifferent aspect from that which 
nation’s guiltand shame ? 








NON-RESISTANCE. 





the very bul- 
Without its 
us in horror. 


Have they no right to jit lind previously borne. 
choose the men, who are to make the laws by! I mention the Rev. Mr. May, because he is ex- 
which they are to be governed, and their property 
taxed? Are they to be disfranchised, because thev 
are women? These were the preliminaries, which 
ought to have been eettled in the first place; be- 
causeé if these rights belong only to men, then, of 


course, the condition of women and of society could | 
not be improved by her being permitted to exercise | 


them. But if these rights are hers, by virtue of the 
immutable laws of her moral and intellectual being, 
then the condition of women and society must be 
improved by her exercising them; because, wher- 
ever the Great Author ef our being has bestowed 
rights, he has duties growing out of these rights, 


which it is dangerous to the individual and to soci- | 


ety to neglect. [ say, then, the question of Ricar 
lies at the foundation of this controversy, and inust 


be met point-blank by those whe think woman is | 
My own opin-} 


now filling her appropriate sphere. 


ion is, that the time is assuredly hastening on, when | 


it will be acknowledged, by all candid minds, to be 
as absurd to deny woman the right of suffrage, be- 
cause of the conformation of these bodies, as to deny 
it to the oppressed American, because of the color of 
his skin; and as monstrous an usurpation of power 
to prevent ber from preaching the gospel, as we 


now regard that legal enactment of North Carcli- | 
na, by which the colored man is forbidden to exer- | 


cise the functions of a preacher of righteousness. 
Another thing [ observed in the discussion, was 
the effort to combine military with civil deties.— 


Now, I readily concede the position, that if woman | 
exercises the night of voting, and at the same time | 


considers it ‘the duty of a nation to go to war,’ it is 
her duty to stand ready to enlist inthe army. And 
why not? 
lutionary war, and continue in the army during the 
whole of our struggle for liberty? Were not the 
bodies of hundreds of women found upen the plains 
of Waterloo? And who does not know that the 
women of France often follow therr husbands and 


brothers to the battle-field, clothed in the soldier’s | 


What, then, shall we say to ler alleged 
puysicau inubility? But I eontend, that military 
and civil duties are not inseparable. Suppose a 
woman believes in the validity of civil government, 
but nol in the monstrous doctrine, that it 1s ‘the 


armor ? 


duty of a nation to go to war’—is she to be drafted, | 


and compelled to violate the most solemn convic- 
tions of herconscience? Certainly not. Shall she 
be disfranchised, because she has enrolled herself 
under the banner of the Prince of Peace, and can- 
not fight to preserve life, liberty, or property ?— 
Certainly not. The Quakers wil! not pay a milita- 
ry fine, or train, or enlist, in time of war; but the 
Quakers sre not denied the right of voting. Let 


women, then, whe embrace the peace principle, | 


stand on the same ground that they do. Look, too, 
at the whole body of clergy. They are not di 
franchised, because they do net fight. If the holi- 
ness Of their office can legally exempt them from 
bearing arms, why may not ‘the sacredness of her 
domestic duties’ and her scruples of conscience 
exempt her? 

Again, there are other women, who doubt the 
validity of civil government, on the principle that 
civil government is built upon physical force, and 
cannot be maintained without the sword of the 
magistrate. Theee would not exercise the rght 


of suffrage, even if it were conceded. These are} 


fully convinced of the demoralizing influence of 
politics ; they deprecate, as much as any can, the 
idea of women’s lJaunehing out into the arena of 
political life. Hear what one of them says on this 
very subject :—‘If the query is added, do you want 
to see women engaged in the contention and strife 
of sectarian controversy, or the political intrigue of 
party? [ ssy,no! never—never. I rejoice that 
she does nof atand on the same platform which man 


now occupies, in these respects.’ The great ques- | 
tion, then, which these have advanced, is nol as to! 


, 


civil rights and duties, but as to legal enactments 
tnfellectual advantages, moral responsibilities, and 
religious duties. 


and promulgate the glad tidings of the gospel to a 
lost and rained world; and, in one word, ‘to fu' fi! 
the great end of her being as a help-meet to man— 
as a moral, intellectual and immortal creature.’ 
Another thing that I noticed in this diseussion 
was, that, although the question under debate was 
one of far deeper Interest to woman than to man, } 
yet she was not permitted to plead her own cause, | 
to set forth her own grievances, to assert ler own 


Did not women enlist during our revo- | 


dis- | 


ment of this land, 
i 
| 


It is not, whether woman is to go | 
to the polls, and ‘firht knee-deep in blood,’ but | 
whether she is to enjoy equal laws, to be permitted | 


to open the mouth for the dumb and stricken slave. | - d 
P p siave;heve and say better things of him. 


j time, T hope that these few reflections will be taken 


{ 
‘ 


jtensively known; was one of the very earliest sup- 
| portera of this cause, and has done much to stem 
| the tide of opposition against it. But I aim not ac- 
| quainted With an abolitionist in this viermity, who 
| advocates the course which Mr. Lovejoy pursued in 
taking up arms, 
| What avails erying ‘peace,’ when all around is 
|qmet; and then tacit!y approving a resort to plysi- 
j ea} force, when the hour of trial comes ? 
| The *Clerical Appeal’ drew forth the merited 
rebuke of many individaals and societies, and it 
was well, Butlet us remember, that its only 0s- 
tensible object was, to Oppose certain favorite and 
efficient measures, On the contrary, a resort to 
carnal weapons strikes a blow at that which should 
become a deep and abiding principle among us. 
Now thatthe community are arousing thenselves, 
letthem not view the bloody tragedy, without, at 
{the same time, having abundant evidence of the 
Sincerity of our peaceful profession. If thus judi- 
| cous, it will carry our cause ‘onward :’ butif nol, 
the death of Elijah P. Lovejoy, with weapons in hi 
‘hands, will prove a stumbl ng-block in the way o 
| our advancement, 4 


CASE OF E, P. LOVEJOY. 
My pear Frrenp Garrison: 

[think I more than haif agree with H.C. Wright, 
the Misses Grimke, Samuel! J. May, and youisel!, 
on the Peace question; but still, the calling o: 
Lovejoy a murderer seems to me revolting. I be- 
lleve you have not done so; but Pthink our belov- 
ed frend Wright and the Misses Grimke hare 
jdone se, I wish to say a word on this pont. One 


| thing is sure—the taking of life, intentionally, tr i- 
| self considered, is not murder; for if it be so, then 
jwas Moses a murderer when he commanded the 
| Levites to go through the camp of Israel, and slay 
(every wan his brother. And all those were mur- 
| derers, who executed the divine law uncer the Mo- 
saical dispensation, the penalty whereof was death, 
| Does any one dare to say, that Moses and Josiiua, 
| in executing the divine command in taking life, re- 


| sisted evil, in the sense which it is forbidden by 


;Christ?) Or, in other words, did they act under 
| the influence of personal malice or revenge? God 
forbid: but I fully believe that they possessed the 
| spirit of Christ, and were not under the influence 
ofa murderous spirit. Well, then, a person may 
| now take life, and possess the same spirit, tf he 
jhave the command of God for it. ‘The fact is, the 
| taking of jife has been one ef God’s positive iusti- 
| tutions; and we cannot deny it.—It was enjoined 
| by and consistent with thal religion which saved 
| Joshua ; and [ think there is no difference in respect 
jto the moral nature of the religion of Joshea and 
jthat of Paul. But, you and I believe that the posi- 
| tive institution, under which Moses and Joshua 
| took life, is done away. Very well. Others believe 
j thatthe institution and maintenance of civil gov- 
| ernment is a positive institution of God, under the 
gospel ; and this certainly involves ihe taking of life. 
Now, can we not extend our.charity far enougl to 
| believe, that persons may be mistaken in respect to 
| this subject, and consequently take life without be- 
| Ing possessed of a murderous spirit ? influenced by 
|revengeful, malicious and personal retaliating mo- 
jtives? I think we ought todo so—l think we can 
|do so, without sacrificing one jot of truth. 1 wish 
that all the abolitionists in the land would protest 


_ against the course parsued by our Alton friends ; 


j but, at the sainetime, I wish that we all might re- 
}member, that it is possible fur persons to be mista- 
; ken in respect to a positive institution of God, and 
jact according'y, and not act from matice prepense, 
ora murderous sp-rits for, after all, it is the spirit 
which stamps the moral character of our actions in 
the sight of God. As for myself, 1 could not, in con- 
science, go to the polls and vote; nor could I be a 
magistrate to enforce the laws of the civil govern- 
No, by no means ; and for me, 
with my present views, to act as Lovejoy did, 
would be enormous wick¢dness.—-But still, I can- 
net in conscience with the views which he possess- 
ed, call his conduct murderous. I fee} bound to be- 
In the mean 


kindly by all concerned. The verfection of moral 


{courage is ingennously and readily to confess our 
|} own errors and sins, and forsake them. 


TRUTH AND CANDOR. 





A WORD TO THE FRIENDS OF A NEW 
ANTI-SLAVERY ORGANIZATION. 


than the proposed society. Now, 
ciety proposes to assume principies essentially iden- 
tical with those of the present society, what will 
this society have but elements of discord and hos- 
tility to give it personal complexion and individu- 
ality ? - 

3 I believe that such an organization will be a 
fresh provocation to rancor and ultraism in the gen- 
eral anti-slavery movements. Opposition, apathy 
and cold expediency, have ever been the guilty 
causes of most of the reckicasness complained of 
in the modern anti-slavery measures. Now, will 
not such a step be a fresh incentive to these off-n- 
sive and onlovely things ? Will not itself become 
guilty of those very Uungs of wh.ch it complains ? 
Will it not, by arraying prejudice against itself, 
and by awakening sympathy in behalfof the aban- 
doned association, tend to fill up that society with 
dangerous and unmanageble clements? Now, 
jshould this hallowed mass of gospel influence, of 
l evangelical leaven, incorporate itself in the present 
lsociety, would not sucha movement effectually 
leounteract those very things that are ubliged (?) 
ito be so exceptionable and odious in the existing 
| society ? 

But 1 wonld remind my disaffected brethren, 
that their measures ought to be conservative and 
! 

; 





reformatory. They ovgit to strive to heal what is 
diseased : and can they do this better by withdraw- 
ling and setting themselves up in odious contrast 
| with their offending brethren, or by coming in and 


}commingling the aalt and leaven of their influence | 


with the imperfect elements of the present associ- 
ation? Would they not thus, by removing i's 
causes and provocations, counteract the ultraism 
they detest: and receive the influence and manage- 
{ment, 2s much as is desirable, into their own hand's? 
|If their influence, as a body, is so powerful as to 
effect such a change on the disadvantageous ground 
they propose to occupy, what wonders might they 
work in the bosom of the society they mean to con- 
vert! Rut ifthe new association is designed to 
evade Southern odium, and to soften and appease 
\the troubled feelings of the slaveho!der, it will be a 
|faint and powerless thing.—If, on the other hand, 
it brands slavery asa sin, and urgesits immediate 
‘abandonment with stirring and resist!ess motives, 
present odium will be inevitable. What, then, has 
ithe new association to gain either at home or abroaa 
lhy its present attitude in the great work of refor- 
; mation ? 
4. {fear it will do immense injury to the eause of 
religion. [tis a pious distranchisement of all but 
ithose who have a specific religious complexion. 
Now, as religion aims to do guod to all, and espec- 
ially to the unevangeltca’, can you, dear brethren, 
in Christ, and inthe holy cause of abolition, can 
you imnocently take a measure caleulated to hur 
all evangelical influence into contempt, and to 
{close up from all the world around, every avenue ot 





| 


}*O, I tied myself’ 
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as the new so-|dage, for the sake of property, is always wicked ; that 


slavery is, moreover, a great national sin and evil, and 
a shameful blot upon our institutions; that it is evil to 
all concerned, to slaveholders, to the enslaved, to the 
cause of Christianity and universal philanthropy,’ &c. 

And soon after adds : 

‘To these principles, I give my most unqualified ap- 
probation and support, and ever have done. it this ren- 
ders a man an abolitionist, Lam an abolitionist. 

Very well. Now letus listen to the call, which we 
may reasonably suppose the reverend gentleman is 
jabout to make upon slaveholders to let the oppressed 
}among ther go free. Hear bin. 

* But to the principle, that every man upon whom 
slaves are by inheritance entailed, is guilty of sin for 
being thus constituted a slaveholder, by causes aver 
which he had no control; that every person, who 
stands in the civil relation of a master to slaves,by wna- 
voidable means and circumstances, from benevolent 
motives, is chargeable with the crime of inan-stealing ; 
| that it is the duty of every slaveholder, despite ~! laws 
fand circumstances, and at all hazards to his slaves, to 
his country, and to himsetf, instantly to absolve his civ- 
il relation to them as master;’ * from such principles 
and views, my soul stands high aloot; nor, while I re- 
tain my reason, my faith in christianity, and my per- 
sonal responsibility to God, cin TE be induced to suc- 
cutmb to them and espouse them, though all men should 
be against me, and my life were the sacrifice.’ 

Reader, did you ever know children, in their sports, 
form an artificial monster, then scream bug-bear / and 
run, to cause a fright, and scamper with their fellows? 
| Who ever pretended, that a man was guilty of sin for 
being constituted a slaveholder, by the will of his pa- 
rent? for having slaves left him by way of legacy? I 
am acquainted with hundreds of abolitionists, personally, 
and by report with other hundreds, and I deem it hard- 
ly necessary to say, that I never beard one of the num- 
ber insinuate such an absurd principle; nor do I be- 
lieve there isa man in the country, who would enter- 
tain or avow such a belief. The * means’ to whieh Mr. 
W. refers are certain ones which he intimates the abo- 
litionists use. 

Verily, after all, the lion roars ‘as gently as a suck- 
ing deve!’ I would ask Mr. W. who make the laws, 
towhich he refers? Why, slaveholders, to be sure. 
They, therefore, voluntarily continue the evil which 
has been entailed. An cloquent abolition lecturer, 
whom I heard several years since, nobly illustrated 
this case by a story. A little girl had been left at 
home by her mother, to take care of the house, and pre- 
pare supper. The mother returning, found her orders 
neglected, and her daughter sitting in a chair with her 
hands completely confined with a cord. ‘Why have 
you not obeyed me?’ said the inquiring parent. * Why, 
| mother,’ answered the dutiful girl,’ * do you not see thut 
|my hands are tied?” * But who tied you, my dear ? 
I confess, [ am heartily sick of this 





jchristian influence? Wil! yeu not, dear brethren.) _°' ee ; 
| re-examine this scheme, and view its influence up| ridiculous and hypocritical pretence of the slavebolder 


on the South; in soothing the conscience, and | being unable to emancipate, on account of the law. 
‘strengthening the perversenesa of the slaveholder, | Who ever heardof aman being prosecuted for giving 
by our dissensions ? Will you contemplate its in-| freedom to his slaves? Mr. Birney, Mr. Thome, and 
fluence, gleo, upon the North, by calling forth new \ a host of others, whose consciences have prompted them 


rights, to choose her own advocutes,nor yet to give, Tam a lover of the anti-slavery cause. Whatev- 
her vote in the final decision of the case !—A more | er tends to advance it. is dearto me; and whatever 
complete farce never was enacted. As well might! aims a blow at its prosperity, gives me pain. 1 have, 
the s'aveholders of the south get up a meeting to | therefore, marked with deep anxiety, recent move- 
discuss th? questicn— Would the condition ef soci-| ments towards a new erganization. I have several 


| ety and of the slave be improved, by carrying out! 


the fundamental principle of our republican institu- | 
tions, that ‘all men are created equal, und have an| 
inalienable right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of | 
happiness ?’ whilst the slave was permitted to sit! 
by under the care of his masters, and silently lis-| 
ten to the debate, not daring to give utterance to 
the feelings which burned in his bosom, whilst his 
poweragifted oppressors triumphantly decided by 
acclamation, that he was far happier as a slave, and | 
that ‘the lines had indeed fallen unto him in pleas- 
ant places,’ under the paternal protection of the pa- 
triarchal institution of McDuffie & Co. What 
would we think of such a mecting in free Massa- 
chusetts? Would we not feel, thatthis mock trial 
of the rights of the outraged slave had only added 
insult to injury? Undoubtedly we should; and 
just so did I regard the discussion of the Sth inst. 
And I believe { venture nothing in asserting, that, 
however this generation may regard it, posterity 
will read with amazement and indignation of the 
manner in which this debate of the year 1838 was 
conducted in the free and enlightened city of Bos- 
ton. 


for I must acknow!l- 
edge, the subject was treated with a respect, and 











delicacy, and seriousness,{ was not prepared for. 
It is to the plan, not ed of the 
speakers seemed to feel 3 for I understood him 
to say, in his closing remarks, that that meeting 
0 mseal ube being, it cade papaeed 
a & was prov: 

to decide the under debate, man.— 


objeesions to this aiiticipated Seciety, which I wish, 
very briefly, to state. 

I. I dishke its exclusiveness. ‘This,in my mind, 
is an insurmountable objection. The term ‘eran- 
gelical’ is a technical term, marking denominational 
shades and peculiarities; hence it has become an 
odious term to very many. But to carry eut this 
exclusive principle, consistently, this association 
must have a kind of generic comprehensive creed ; 
striking its limits somewhere in the diverging 
scale of denominational heresy, ® compliance 
with which, shall be a prequisite condition of mem- 
bership. Moreover, this distinctive principle will 
require ay examining and excommunicating com- 
mitlee; for when a member becoines recreapt to 
evangelical principles, however consistent his 
anti-slavery principles and conduct may be, be 
must forfeit his membership, and be anathematised, 
forthwith. Does this harmonize well with chris- 
tian charity and tolerance? But how broad wit! 
this favoring pavilion be? How comprehensive ? 
How wide an area of charity and fellowship will it 
consecrate? Will it include Baptist, Methodist, 
Quaker, &c.? It so, where, among the numerous 
denominational lines and shades, will it stop? On 
this ground, it seems to me, tins eociety will be 
subject to mt objections and embarrass- 
‘ments; so mech so, as to paralyze ils power as un 
engine to act agai . : : 

2. I do not see how this proposed society will be 
able to preserve its distinel identity, especially in 
its auxiliary associations. A large majority of the 

rs of the present Anti-Slavery Society are 
professediy ‘evangelical’ in sentiment; and will 
still retain their preference to the present, rather 


violence and fresh indignation, snd also arraying a 
needless hostility against the christian name? 


Compare these effects with the grand resuits of en- | 


jgaging all, heart and hand, in the prearnt associa- 
‘tion, whieh embraces principles that wil!, if sustain- 
ied, annihilate forever the horrid system of slavery. 
Andover, Dec. 27. Ww. W. 





WEYMOUTH ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 
At a Quarterly meeting of the WeywuocutH AnN- 
lgi-Sravery Society, Jan. 10, 1838, he'd at the 
;South Meeting house in suid town,Gen. APPLETON 
Hower, the President, took the chair. ‘The Society 
was called to order at 10 o'clock, A. M. and con- 
jtinued its session throngh the day. The follow- 
ing resolutions were proposed and adopted by the 
Society: 

Resolved, That we view the resolution of the 
House of Representatives in Congress, of the 2Ist 
December lust, as a most unwarrantable assumption 
of authority, and a flagrant breach of the Const-tu- 
tion and Jaws of the Iand; inasmuch as it denies 


the freedom of speech and debate, and the right of 


petition; rights most clearly and plainly acknow!- 
,edged by the laws; thereby presumptuously im 
|pasing upon free citizens a species of despotism, 
j}more gailing and more fatal to their liberties than 
}any absolute monarch of the present day would dare 
j to impose upon his subjects, 
| Resolved, That the passage of that resolution ex- 
| cites the most painful eolicitude for the stability of 
| free institutions, and calls upon the people to exert 


| . : - ; 
| their utmost vigilance to guard them from that in- 


jsidious foe, whose malign and baleful influence 
|checkered their early existence, and, through its 
| every stage, has pursued them with unabated viru- 
| lence to destroy those inalienable rights bestowed 
upon the people by Nature and by Nature’s God. 
Resolved, That we can discern in the passage of 
that resolution no other than the spirit of lawless 
violence, which has disfigured and disgraced so 
many towns and cities in our widely extended Re- 


nent peril of their lives, and even to pratn itself, 
for no other reason than the expression of opinions 
contrary to the will of the mop, and which opinions 
they are most graciously pleased to call ‘ fanatical, 
but which they cannot and dare not meet with any 
fairer or better argument. 

Resolved, That, for ourselves, we are determined 
to persevere in the exercise of our undoubted rights 
of the freedom of speech, and the press, and the 
jright of petition, until we accomplish their full and 
complete acknowledgement throughout the land; 
and until the cause of the denial of those rights, 
the insittution of Slavery, sha! be entirely abolished 
in ail places, over which we possess any legal or 
constitutional control, 

Resolved, That the members of this Society most 
sincerely sympathize with the bereaved widow of 
their murdered brother, Lovesoy, who fell in de- 
fence of the cause of human rights, and the laws of 
the land, and that a copy of this resolution, with 
such suin of money as may be subseribed by the 
Society for her use, be forwarded to her by the 
Secretary. 

Resolved, That the cause of emancipation, amidst 
the various and jmposing ubdstacles which have been 
constantly interposing its progress, has succeeded 
beyond our most sanguine expectations, and af- 
fords cheering evidence of its ultimate and speedy 
success. 

Resolved, That the gratitude of every American 
ciuzen is due to the Hon. Joun Qouincy Avams, 
for the noble stand he has taken in defence of the 
right of petition; that we, his constituents, view it 
asahigh privilege and honor to have him stand 
there, as our Representative ; that he may look from 
those halls homeward with full contidence in our 
cordia! support; and that in the name of the citi- 
zens of the 12th Congressional District, we bid hin 
Gop srEep. 

Resolved, That the publishers of the several 
newspapers in this Commonwealth, be requested 
to publish these resolutions in their respective pa- 
pers. ; 

Eloquent, impressive, and animated addresses 
were made in favor of the passage of the foregoing 
resolutions by Rev. Samuel J. May of Scituate, 
Wendeil Phillips, Esq. of Boston, Rev. Mr. Seaver 
of Hanover, Gen. Howe, the President of the So- 
ciety, Samuel Reed of Abington, and Jacob Loud, 
Esq. of Weymouth. 

APPLETON HOWE, President. 

Aruerron N. Hunt, Secretary. 





MR. WINSLOW’S TITANKSGIVING SER- 
MORN. 

The Daily Mercantile Journal, of December — con- 
tains a long extract fromm a sermon preached on the late 
Thanksgiving day, by the reverend geatleman whose 
name stands at the head of this article. The discourse, 
or rather the extract, contains some very obvious truths ; 
but from the cennexion in which they stand, flanked 
on the right and lett as they are with gross and palpa- 
ble errors, we are led to think that they were designed 
to render the latter a sugared pill, in order to make them 
go down. Be this asit may, the extract contains senti- 
ments, which, | conceive, the minister of Bowdoin- 
street church, or any body else, should be ashamed to 
utter, in a republican and christian community. They 
properly belong to the dark ages, and should have been 
published at that period; er, at least, in the most des- 
potic country which the author could find at the present 
time. 

Alter deprecating certain measures of public reform, 
which he specifies, and attempting to exonerate the peo- 
ple of Boston from ail pecuniary participation in the 
crime of sleveholding, Mr. Wissiow proceeds to affirm, 
that net only the Bostonians, but all the people of the 
North, are opposed to slavery. If so, some ot them 
have certainly a very queer way of manifesting it. 
But let us listeu to the revercud teacher. He says: 

* That to kidnap our fellow-beiogs is a sin of the deep- 





public, and subjected its citizens to the most imimi- |! 


\ to relvase their slaves, were not deterred by this ob- 
i stacle. 

| But let us look at the conduct of the slaveholders ; 
then judge of the sincerity of this plea. When Missou- 
vi was admitted to the Union, they were determined 
| this ‘sin’ snd ‘evil’ should be ‘entailed’ upon her. 
| Now, they eve striving, with frantic resolution, to ‘ en- 
j tail? Texas, with its huge and odious burden of slavery 
{and piratieal war, upon the country. This plea has now 
; become so well understood, that every one must be as- 
‘tonished at the folly which could employ it. Under this 
, head, however, I should like to propose a question to 
| Mr. W. What does he mean by a man having a‘ sia 
| of the deepest dye,’ and a practice which is ‘ always 
|" icked,’ ‘ entailed’ upon him? Now, I cSnfess myself 
an indifferent logician, and it is possibly for this reason 
‘that I am unable to reconcile the principles of our 
| preacher. He need not be told, that no man hasa 
right to obey a law, which involves him in sin of the 
}deepest dye. Suppose the legislature of Massachusetts 
| should ordain, that every son should kill his father? 
| This act, all will agree, would be a ‘ sin of the deepest 
idye ;’ but would not the law which commanded it be 
instantly void? The truth is, Mr. H. has no valid 
ground to rest his arguments en, and therefore he is 
| constantly involving himself in absurdities. It woull 
‘be as rational to talk of aman having theft or adultery 
| * entailed’ upon him, as to make the assertion respect- 
ling slavehulding. It might prevent confusion in the 
\ diesen of our religious duties, to be distinctly in- 
| formed, what ‘sins’ are ‘ entailed’ upon men, and what 
‘are not,as the former would simply demand commise- 
‘ration, and the latter earnest reproof. Will Mr. W. 
| produce a classification, and draw the line of distine- 
tion ? 

| ‘I consider the mournful disaster at Alton, as the le- 
) gitimate result of the operation of those unchristian prin- 
| ciples and measures, to which I have referred.’ !! 

| In the code of Mr. Winslow, it seems to be a erime 
|to publish an opinion on an all-absorbing moral ques- 
|tion. Itis true, he declares himself in favor ot free- 
| dom of thought, of speech, and of the press; but he ap- 
pears to redace this to the right tothink, speak and pub- 
rlish what he believes. It isa ‘legitimate result,’ then, 
\if a man publishes his sentiments, that he shall be mur- 
dered for it, at midnight. Such a principle will speak 
for itself. 

Again, he says, that ifa man publishes anything so 
far in advance of, or aside from public opinion, as strong- 
ly to excite the popular feeling, ‘a mop is the natural 
consequence!” I regret that I have been deprived of 
the paper, but [am confident that I state the sentiment 
correctly. [ remember once reading, that the first 
person who used an uinbrella in England, to shelter 
him from the rain, was pelted by a mob as he walked 
the streets, und was finally glad te escape with bis life, 
after the odious article had been completely broken up. 
Another, who first founded a saw-mill, was obliged to 
take it down, on account of the excitement which it oc- 
casioned among a patriotic mob. Such are frequently 
the rational causes of a riot. How would Mr. Wins- 
low's doctrine have sounded im the ears of the intre- 
pid Luther, and of the other Reformers? Concede this 
principle, and no man would be safe, in any pursuit. 
The law would be a bye-word, and the people must 
live in continual dread of violence and assassination, 
| And I confess, for one, | had rather do homage to a sin- 
{ gle iron-handed tyrant, be he ever so severe, than to 
yield my natural rights to @ headless, heartless, and 
soulless mob; bloody in its designs, and capricious and 
insatiable initsvengeanee. Tothe laws, I desire cheer- 
tully to submit p but I trust I speak the sentiments of 
the whole North, when I say that I would die in the 
last diteh, before I would surrender the command of my 
tongue and of my pen to the fury of a demoniacal mob. 

Mr. Wiuslow is welcome to all the satisfaction he 
can desire, now and hereafter, trom a reeollection of 
his apology for mobs, and his connivanee at the murder 
ef a free citizen, and a minister of the gospel, while la- 
boring with christian valor in the sacred causeof human- 
ity,and under the banner of the constitution. May be be 
forgiven for the disgrace which he has inflicted on his 
office and profession, and by a seasonahle renunciation of 
his odious principles, spare his memory the execration 
of future generations. MELVILLE. 

Saciseurr, Nov. 27th, 1837. 

Frienp Garnison—Ata meeting of the Salisbury 
and Amesbury Baptist Chureh, the following Resolu- 
tions were unanimously adopted. 

Whereas, an American citizen, a devoted Christian, 
and philanthropist, the Rev. Elijah P. Lovejay of Alton, 
Ill. has been murdered by a blood-thirsty mob, while 
defending the freedom of the press and the right of the 
enslaved: and whereas as a Church of Christ, we claim 
for ourselves that freedom which he died in asserting, 
and would extend to the enslaved those tights for 
which with a martyr’s spirit he contended unto death : 
Therefore, 

Resolved, That we hold it to be the solemn duty of 
the pulpit and the religious press, to speak out in tones 
of thunder against this horrible outrage, and to join in 
one general mourning ever its devoted victim. 

Resolved, That we are astonished to see in the edito- 
rial colums ot the Christian Watchman,only a few lines 
in reference to an event which should fill the whole 
land with mourning, lamentation and wo; and that we 
regard it to be the duty of the conductor of that paper, 
and all others of a kimired character, to direct their en- 
ergies to the entire destruction of that system of oppres- 
sion and bioed, which wars with all the attributes of 
God, and of which the murder of our Christian brother 
is the legitimate fruit. 

Resolved, That the heart-stricken widow of the mar- 
tyred Lovejoy has a place in our sympathies and our 








est dye; that to hold them in se: vile aud unwilling bon- 
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prayers. 
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Resolved, That the above resolutions by in 
the Christian Watchman and Liberator for ' arle to 
ia Mation. 


FREDERICK BAGLE 


¥. Church Clerk J 





At a special meeting of the Wobury Anti.) 


Society, held on the evening of the 15:h of eb, 
1837, the following resolutions were unaniq “* oo ier, 
SY day, 


ted. 
1. Resolved, That the more attentive ly w 

. . H Be ; 
the principles, objects, and measures of the : 


© Americ 
and Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Societieg - cap 
i ° P u - e$, ay " 
similar institutions, the more deep + Othe, 


are ow Conhvie 
of their soundness, magnitude and inportance- a 
obligations we are under to increase oy, offen 
port of their principles, objects and measure 
2. Resolved, That one of the mou - 
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Sip, 


eXcellents 


es . “ nd y 
ising features of the Anti-slavery e Prom. 


Ulerprise is. 
embraces persons of alinost all, if not ceed. 
denomination, and political party.  Lenee thee 
no just oecasion tor any religous sect, or politic Hie vt 
to be jealous of the enterprise, as a sectiria, or 
engine to build up any particular sect o, p 
3. Resolved, That it is vot inconsistey 
for abolitionists to express, both in public a 
on every suitable oecasion, their re spective 
political sentiment+; and that such an ex 
no just cause of alienation of affection, y 
union, and disorganization among the rea 
slave. 

4. Resolved, That entertaining the 
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and views, we are constrained (rom a deep sey —— 
1S Of ¢ 
ty to express our sorrow and gricf in view of ¢ 4: 
DF the late 


notorious * Clerical appeal and Protests,’ under 
signature of Charles Fitch, and oth, rs, as bless 
view, unjust, and consequently, uncalled for . Pare 
fending to the accomplishment of no good ob > — 
fraught with much evil. We extremely rece: 
these unnecessary and uplounded complaints, se in 
ncrited censures, we have season to apprehend ant 
glorious work of en:Sucipation is retarded, ang Much “ 
easion given for the exullation of our eneniies, ; 
5. Resolved, That our confidence in the Liberator 
as an able, philanthropic, and useful journal, and in Pe 
intelligent and patriotic Editor, is uudiminishes 
that we consider them as justly «, serving that ake 
ing confidence, patronage and esieem ot the liends of 
humanity and equal rights, which they do and y ' 
tinue to receive. 

6. Resolved, That the late murderous Outrage avaing 
the freedom of the press and of speech, at Ajion, m »,, 
State of Mlinois, justly merits the public, as Well asthe 
private condemnation and reprobation of all the \riends 
of liberty, order and justice, throughout this, and every 
civilized nation ; that such a ferocious murder ? 
of the late Rev. Elijah P. Lovejoy, with ite ot 
_ crimes of robbery and arson, would be a disgrace t 
the Algernines, and to the most savage tpt 
dliielaanes: and that all this disgrace pines: 
and ought torest on the memorable city of Al wn, well 
its inhabitants make every effort in thei: power to brine 
to condign punishment the leading actors in this rallies 
and murderous riot. 

7. Resolved, Thatthe memory of E. P. Lo: ejoy, why 
nobly died, not only in detence of the natural and ips 
ienable rights of the slive, but in defence of the viols 
ed, Jawtul and constitutional rights of every citiz 
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our land, justly deserves the admiration and esteey af 





every friend of humanity, liberty, and justice, 





sequently ought to be had in everlasting remembrayee 

8. Resolved, That while we sincerely sympa 
with his bereaved and afilicted widow aud fatherless 
litle ones, we fervently commend them to the care ani 
protection of the widow’s God, and Father of the {; 
less. 






Oel> 
9. Resolved, That the Secretary furnish the editon 
of the Liberator, Christian Watchman. N. E. Specta- 
tor, and Lynn Record, with a copy of the above resolu. 
tions, and request thei to publish them in their respec: 
tive papers. 
STEPHEN RICHARDSON, Ja. President, 
James Brown, Secretary. 


Barn, Jan. 6th, 1838. 


Mr. Garnisoy: 

Dear Sir—Living, as I do, in a place wifch las 
been very much extolled for its great benevolence (0 
ward missionary and other christian enterprises, al 
well knowing that the people have contributed a gret 
deal in this way, perhaps it will not be uninteresting 
furnish a few tems, respecting our rights as to lee 
discussion onslavery. 1 have nothing very encourig- 
ing to state, only that we have resolved to stond boldly 
out in defence of our rights. Our banner is ‘on the 
outer wall’. The Rev. M. Caldwell, of Wiscasst, in- 
formed us, that he would give usa lecture on Mouas, 
Dec. 18, onslavery. Notice was given out in all ovr 
meeting-houses, (except the Rev Mr.  Ellingwoot's, 
and he would not read our notice, though he says he it 
as much anti-slavery as I am,) that we should have at 
address on slavery in the vestry of the third chur. 
The next evening, when the time arrived, we found 
that we had a pretty respectable audience—much bet 
ter than we expected, While 
prayer, our meeting was assailed,and a window broken; 
but we all remained quiet, and went on with the servi- 
ces. We had an excellent address: the speaker is’ 
man who need not be ashamed to stand up any where. 
He, by our request, gave notice thal he would give 
another lecture the next evening, in the same plote 
but the next day, the door was shut against us, and We 
could not obtain any public place in town; so we 
were obliged to hold the meeting in my house. We 
had a full meeting, and no disturbance. 

The ladies have done nobly since; they have formed 
quite a respectable Anti-Slavery Society, auxilisry 
the A. A. 8. 8S. They have adopted a constituvor 
and chosen the following officers :—Mise Mary t 
Banks, Pres.; Mrs. Mary Russell, Vice Pres. Sara 
A. H. Swasey, Sec. 

Ever yours in one of the best of causes, 
NATH. SWASEY. 

P.S. Our society passed resolves, disapproving the 
Clerical Appeal, and sent them to you, but have #¢ 
no notice of them. [Not reeeived.] 





the minister was a 





PAWTUCKET FEMALE A. 8. SOCIETY. 

This Society desires the following express! n of the 
feelings of its members to be inse:ted in the Liveree” 
It is unnecessary for us to make any remarks, rep" 
ing the Appeal made by certain abolitionists o Boston 
and vicinity. As much has already beensai! #00" 
it may sutlice. What wé desire to notice more pi” 


ularly is the unworthy attack which has been f 
certain quarters, upon our sisters A. F- and © 4 
Grimke, because they are publicly pleadits A os 
down-trodden and the dumb. We consider they ™ 

done honor to the cause ; and we hope their health 

be restored to them, so as to enable them lo 0 a 
their labor of love for the relief of the poor enon 


bid them God speed, and cordiaily give (hem © 
for their undaunted zeal and perse st 
worthy of all causes, the exuse of truth and righ’ 
ness. May they speak and write, until there le 
slave to be found in these United States and throug 
out the world, We hope they will make us 
soon as they find it convenient. 
In behalf of the Pawtucket Female A. 8. 5% yt 
JANNET M. ADAMS, Cor See 
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MBETING INSHELBUBNE, 
The martyrdom of Rev. Mr. Lovejoy W* ere 
orated in Shelburne, Dec 22nd. A large assem)" 
present from various towns in the county. we 
was delivered on the martyrdom of the +d ce 
joy, by Rev. Theophilus Packard, Jr, Ath’ “ae 
the address, a gentleman present arose, and gave % 
—$75 of the sum to the American Anti-Bl% y agit 
ty, atid $25 of in to the widow of the marty™ “ S 
tions respecting the annexation of Texas '¢ the i 
the Bible view of slavery, aud the interk rence ns 
free states with the subject of slavery, were . er 
by several gentlemer, and adopted. A sored wew 
Slavery Society was organized, consisting of peo? 
ters. Likewise, an interesting meeting 08 1° 
subject was held at Shelburn Fails on the eve cott 
the same day. The tragedy at Alton is arous"s 
munity in this region to feel, atid speak, 
vor of defending the freedom of the pres, *” 
of abolition. 
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war Pee oo Female 
There are in the State of Massachuset's a. _ post 
Anti-Slavery Societies, who have raised duri'é 

year $1499.—Zion’s Herald. 
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Ve Treaewry - 
Ht but 923.94 
Expenditere? 


Massacnvserrs.—The receipts into t! 
year, amounted to $464,022, of which @ 
was from the Auction and Bank Tax. 
3510,450. 
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of ft ortland Courier. 
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words, separate from the Union. Mr. Rives of Va. 


eign state Like those from Vermont even on slave-) 
ry. ‘hus the strongest men of the South are di- 
jvided as tothe remedy. Mr.- Calhoun thinks the 





chance for the South is to rely on herself; in oe 


went off on abstractions and constructions of the 
constitution, and the speakers succeeded better 


contends that the avenue must be closed to peti-/than they did yesterday in using language to con- 
tions on this sudject, and that alone will restore |ceal meaning. 
peace to the country. Mr. Calhoun admits that he| want of sincerity in the distinguished men who 
cannot refase to receive the resolutions of a suver-/have managed this discussian with consummate 


I do not mean that there was any 


ability and skill, particularly Mr. Calhoun, who has 
shown an intelicctual power and a sagacity in 


carrying forward his measure, thet has elicited ad- | 


JOURNAL OF THE TIM 


Pierce, like all the other northern dough face. 
who have spoken upon this subject, deciared that 
he staked his political existence, upon his defence 
of southern slavery. lie thought the adventuro 
rather hazardous ; he thought the danger great and 
increasing; but he meant to meet it like a bold 
dough face ; and while he trembled under the whip 
of histmaster Cuihoun, he expressed his determined 
resolution to trample, without hesitation, upon the 





jdiseussion avd adoption of his resolutions indis-|miration from all, and delighted the taste even | rights ef his cons:ituents, and to swallow the whole 
ipensable. Mr. Preston, MeJRives and Mr. Benton,! where it has not reached the understanding of his jot the resolutions without gulping at any of them. 


The North! 


deprecate the discussion as unavailing. 


hearers. Mr. Catnoun is a great man. He has 


| Pierce expressed great terrors at the idea that 


jand West are equally d.wided. A portion are for) shown it in the masterly spirit with which be has jthis subject was connecting itself with politics. He 


' 
is 
' 


tate rights and a portion for consoldation. 


Ali | sustained himself, and he has not fur a moment lost [thought 't threatened the destruction of the consti- 
jare opposed ty abolition, and agree in denouncing } sight of the true dignity of a Senator, or of the most) tution, and st.ll more the destruction of the suprem- 


: Ry i | “es 
} it, but none agree in the form in which itis to be}courteous respect to the opinions of others. On) acy ofthe party.’ He called upon men of ali par- 


} 


id d, 


| or inthe remedy. 


‘noune 
| (ringement of great constitutional rights, and inthe | 
| three days discussion so far, it is not abolition, but} 
| state rights, null:fication, consolidation, freedom of! 
Ispeech and the press, and right of petition, which | 
lhave been discussed, 

For the two first days this discussion was harm- | 
jiess, To-day it looks lowering and uiminons to the 
iu mon, because ht seems as if the safest and best 
jmen ofthe South hove arrived at the conclusion 
{that their domest.c institutions cannot be protected 
| without the free states will surrender their dearest 
| domestic institutons, freedom of speech and the 
| press, and the right of petition. Aside from these, 


jthe question would gave litt'e or no force in Con-, 


gress. Mingled with these, it becomes of mighty 
unport, for if there are institutions which clash with 
each other in different States, which neither wi} 
}strrender and which cannot subsist together, where 
lis the end of this issue? 
and in so many words, that this issue was about 
forming. He spoke of the deep feeling at the South, 
| the settled determination, and he assured the Senate 





imagined. Mr. Preston did net concea! this idea at 
all, and did not even qualify it as Mr. Calhoun did, 
with strong, and from his impressive manner, no 
jone could doubt, sincere professions of devotion to 
ithe Union. 

There was no excitement in the Senate, but a 





excitement can subsist with, We have seen ex- 
citements in the House on this subject. ‘These 
never seemed to have much settled or permanent 
basis. But in the Senate to-day, while all was de- 
corous, and with slight exceptions becoming digni- 





men were swayed by those deep feelings amd con- 
victions, that always lead to determined action.— 


jane Southern members held a mecting last night. | 


Their proceedings have not transpired, but it is 
lp ainer than itever yet has been, that their minds 
are made up to the issue. 
will not write what I fear, for itis not wise te an- 
ticipate what the counse!s of wisdom may yet avert. 
{ will say this, however, that in all my experience, 
and amid all the agitations of the country, | never 
till to-day believed that the Union could be dis- 
solved. What I have always held tobe impossible, 
I now fear is at least probable. 

Mr. Morris of Ohio, offered an amendment, 
affirming the right to discuss the principles of !:b 
erty, the condition of nan, and sundry other matters. 
This renewed the discussion. 

Mr. Huesarp defended the resolution. 

Mr. Benton, with great calmness, said he was a 
[looker on, and should merely vote. He said the 
i breast of the battle was to be born by Senators in 
jthe non-slaveholding States, He wished them to 
lcome together on such grounds as they conld sus- 
jtain themselves on at home, and with this view 
jmoved a reference to a select committee. 

Mr. Bucuanan supported it ina mild, beautiful 
jand impressive speech, full of patriotic devetion to 
ithe Union, He wanted a committee to report reso- 
lutians with no abstractions, in which all or nearly 
all could agree. 

Mr. Canon opposed it, and said if the motion 
prevailed, he would wash his hands of the whole 
matter. As God knew his heart, his motive was 
jove to country. He went on i a selemn and en- 
jergetic manner. He was not excited, but intense- 
ly earnest. Inthe eourse ofhis remarks, lic appeal- 
ed to Mr. Webster on the warning he (Mr, C )had 
given against the effects of consolidation in 1856, to 
which be ascribed the existence of abolition. You 
| might have beard a child’s breathing, while he 
spoke. It was one of his most powerful efforts.— 
He alluded, with a little, perhaps a very little of 
menace, to the fact, that Georgia, whose Governor 
had demanded a runaway slave, as a fugitive of the 
Governor of Maine, who had refused to deliver him 
up, had just resolved ia her Legislature, by a unan- 
imous vote, to make another demand, and if it was 
refused, to call a Convention of the people and in 
| sist on this right. He compared the demand to de- 
\liver up a fugitive slave to a demand for a fugitive 
from justice as provided in the constitation. 

Mr. Lumpkin of Geo. explained, Te stated that 
it was not the slave who was demanded, but the 
kidnapper, a citizen of Maine, who had carried the 
‘slave off. The demand was to deliver up the kid- 
napper to be ounished by the laws of Georgia, and 
the Governor of Maine had refused, 

When Mr. Lompkin used the word kidnapper, 
Mr. Kine of Alabama, in his seat, said stealer, not 
kidnapper. Freemen are kidnapped, slaves are 
stolen. 

This called up Mr. Rveeies of Maine. He re- 
| gretted to hear one Senator call a e:tizen of Mane 
j}a kidnapper, and the other a stealer. His constitn- 
jent was neither. In the case alluded to, a cap- 
} tain of a vessel from Thomastown had fourd a se- 
‘penta slave on board his vessel, after he was three 
' 

} 











days out ofthe port of Savannah, It was proved that 
he nor any of his crew knew of his concealment on 
He was brought to Maine. The captain 
| had no power to detain him. He was a negro, but 
| there was no proof he wasaslave. (Mr. Sevier of 

Arkansas said, why did they not put him in jail till 
|} his owners came for him?) Mr. R. said’there was 
no power to do so, by any law or the constitution. 
The alleged owners of the slave came to Thoinas- 
town, found him, and carried him off, without any 
resistance, and without any process froma magis- 
trate. This was a violation of the law of Maine, 
but it was not complained of. He then referred to 
the fact that he never had an abolition petition sent 
to him from Maine, and thought it unkind in Sena- 
tors thus to intimate that Maine was adverse to the 
just rights of the South. 

Mr. Preston said he waa weary of this discus- 
sion. It was more and more nnpleasant. If the 
Senate had rejected the petitions of abolitionists 
two years ago, the evil might have been avoided.— 
But resolutions would have no effect. ‘This had 
been shown by the proceedings in'the other House. 


| board. 


tation. He hoped the resolutions would pass, and 
God grant they mignt do good, but he distrusted 
their efficacy. He told the South they must rely 
on themselves. 


impressiveness, on the ground that the only way to 
bring peace, was to close the avenue to petitions. 
He would leave free discussion in the Statea, but 
stop all agitation of the matteron this floor. He 
quoted with warm approbation the pastoral letter 


natiin 1836. Mr. Calhouna!so commended it. It 


the same address, a sentence counteracting this 
sentiment. Mr. Rives rose and pointed out the fact 
that the Senator from Ohio had read a sentence 
from another piece in the paper, which was no part 
of the Address. Mr. Morris explained the mistake, 
which was evidently wholly unintentional, and 
went on with great earnestness against the whole 
doctrines on the other side. The Senators began 
to grow indecorous. Mr. Benton, finding it did not 





withdrew his motion to commit. Mr. Morris took 
| the floor, and went on at some length, till he gave 
way for an adjournment. No adjournment, sit it 
out, for God's {sake don’t adjourn, and a general 


tion to adjourn 21 to 21. 





Wasninxeron, Saturday, Jan. 6. 


it did yesterday. 





Mr. Calhoun said to-day, | 


that a separation was a preat deal nearer than they } 


deeper, more solemn, tnore determined teeling than | 


fied and intellectual discussion, it was obvious that! 


I almost fear—No, J} 


All attempts here had only civen new cause of agi- | 


Mr. Rives spoke at some length and with deep | é , 
| Calhoun’s fourth slavery resolution being under! 3d, where the petition asked for the exercise of an 


of the American Methodist Conference in Cincin- | 


exhorted the abolitionists to desist from dissolving | ; 
the Union. Mr. Morris of Ohio read, as a part of | their while to stay to vote upon it. 


meet the wishes of those who supported the reso-| and an economical evil. (') 
lutions, and unwilling to increase the difficulty. | 


movement of Senators in their seats. On the mo- quite another thing. This resolution undertook to 
The Chair decided in the | preseribe moral rules to the people for their action. 
negative. Mr. Morris, who had previously said he | They were told by this resolution how they ought 
was i'l, stood for some time, without speaking. Mr. 
Webster renewed the motion to adjourn, and sp-| To compel the northern friends of the south to sup- 
nealed to the courtesy of Senators. All were si- port this resolution would b 
lent. The Senator is sick and aska for indulgence, | 
was said by several, 25 rose for the adjournment, 
which was carried at five oclock.—Daily Advocate. | 


_ The discussion in the Senate to-day, on the ex- 
citing topics which Mr, Cathoun ‘has introduced, 
was more quiet and wore a much better aspec than 
In fact, al) have hecome wearied 


of the debate, and want to get rid of it. Though 
the House had adjourned over to-day, there were 
less members of that body in the Senate than the 
day previous. The only reason, perha 
debate was less stirring to-day, was 


why the 
ause it 


hs colleague, and has dee:dediy more influence 
though less power, commanded the respect of every 
Senator by a very able speech to-day, in reply te 
Mr. Caihoun. He is the first 
he avoided a!l reference to abolition. His speech 
jwill reed well, 


hand with mach ingenuity, in answer to the chal- 
lclaring the principles of this government, were un- 
janswerab'e. 


lad virtually rejected petitions on this subject. If 


; 


stractions or creeds, they were now bound to make 


‘it a penal offence to offer or present such petitions. | 
Ifthe Senate could not do se, they had no right to} 


| 


‘declire, as their opinion, what amounted to the 
same thing. If the Senator wanted the opinion of 


the Senate on slavery, let him ask it directly, and | 
jrig.t party, as that gentleman has frequently de- 


}not invelve it in other abstract questions of gov- 
jerment and State rights. 
dispositien to go on at present. and Mr. Webster 
moved an adjournment. Mr. King asked if the 
Senator des red it? Mr. Davis replied that he had 
| not concluded, but did not wish to detain the Sen- 
late on his account. The motion was lost, 14 to 20 
| Mr. Catnoun said that his great respeet for the 
| Senater, (Ar. Davis) snd the ingenuity of his ar- 
guiment, wade it necessary for him to reply. He 
then alluded to a remark of Mr. D. that these peti- 
tions were from innocent women and conscientious 
| people, and said that was net the fact. Here was 
'a sovereign State, Vermont, ashing for the same 
! thing, and it was no Jonger a question with individ- 


opponent of Mr. C. 
| who has met the resolutions on a fair issne, though | 
by these resolutions, but he had not the faintest 


| Mr. Davis opposed the resolution at some length, 


lenge of Mr. Calhoun, that his resolutions as de-| 
jnot be put down, that it grows out of the very insti- 


He took the ground that the Senate | tul 
j this opinion, thus expressed, likely to suppress or 


they had a mghtto do so, instead of voting on ab- | discourage the abolitionists? Ia it not the best 


i party ? 


Mr D. complained of in- | 


Iu oll the measures | the other side, Mr. Davis of Massachusetts, who is/Ues to unite and put down this connexion between 
| proposed froin one side, the other side see an in-)much more highly respected im the Senate than | polities and the question of slavery. 


| Crittenden said the objects proposed seemed to 
| be, to put a stop to the progress of the spirit of abo- 
jlition, and to secure the rights of the scuthern 
) states, 

The first object is the one, principa'ly aimed at 
| hope that such would be their effect. The opinion 
jis advanced by the mover, that unless abolition is 
| put down, the Union will soon be destroyed ; and 
at the sume time he declares that he knows it ean- 
Is 


tutions of the northern people, and must go on, 


jencouragement they could have? The mover of 
these resolutions advances another idea—that he 
has no hope of any real resistance to the progress 
of the abolitionists, except from the state rights 
Al! others, he intimates, would rather be 
inclined to aid and encourage them. The state 


clared, is a litte fragment of a party fighting under 
atattered bauner. If this is all the discouragement, 


lall the resistance the abolitionists ste to meet with, 


what an encouragement to them to go on. 

He would like to know, however, what it was 
that constituted a practical state rights man ?— 
Might such a man vote for a United State Bank ? 


} Might such a man support internal improvements ? 


For himself, notwithstanding he called himself a 
state rights man and an anti-abolitionist, yet he 
was not able to participate in the terror which the 
gentleman from &. Carolina felt. He thought the 
southern states strong in the constitution, strong 
in themselves, and in no actual danger whatever. 





ual abolitionists or societies, but between States in 
The disease was ex-| 


{their sovereign eapacity. 
ltending. Tle had ths day received a letter from 
‘one high in the fraternity of abolitionists, and they 
| frequently favored him with their advice, saying! 
ithat there were 1500 societies of 100 each, already | 
‘organized, making 150,000 persons, and these soci-} 
lets of 109 were adding at the rate of one a day. 
| Was this a few innocent women, as had been rep- 
}resented?—-He went to meet the danger on the 
lrrontier. Consolidation was at the bo torn of it, 
land he here alluded to Mr. Webster in a manner 
l which must cal! an elaborate defence of his consti- 
}tutional views from thet Senator. He was silent 
until the States began to agitate abolition, and then | 
‘he was resolved to meet it in limine. Mr. Davis| 
lhad given him no ground in the Constitution to 
stand on, and he must find it in his resolutions or 
no where, The effect be feared was on the non- 
|slaveholding States. Here this agitation must be 
imet and put down. It we- making one people two 
| people. ‘The rising genevation of the North were 
| growing "p to view one half of this nation as worse 
than Turks. If that feeling took roct, we must be 

\a divided people. 
| Mr. Davis asked if he passed the resolutions, 
lwhat then? Mr. Caihoun—I will answer that.— 
The first thing is to rally men on a common princi- | 
lnle. Did not resolutions put down the Alien and 
‘Sedition Law, the resolutions of the Republican | 
party of 98? He trusted in the efficacy of these | 
lresulutions at the North, to furnish an antidote 
‘against the poison of abolition now infused into the | 
| body politic. Mr. .Viles, of Conn. made a few re-| 
marks, regretting the introduction of the resolu-} 
‘tions, and doubting their efficacy in the free States, 
| 








| 
| 
} 
j 
| 





lhut as they contained sound doctrines of the ol 
Republican party, he concluded, by saying that he | 
| would stand on the constitutional compact, and if [} 
lmust fall, I will go down with the banner of the | 
Union in my hand, and the words of our venerable | 
| ex-President on my lips, ‘the Union, it must be pre-| 
served’ This sentimeut drew expressions of ap- | 
| plause froin Senators, almost out of order. 


Correspondence of the N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 
Wasuinerton, Jan. 4. 
| The Senate continued in segsion until an unu- 
isually Jate hour, engaged in very excited discus | 
fsion on Mr. Calhoun’s third resolution. 
} Mr. Morrisepposed the resolution on the ground 
ithat it went to the entire suppression of the free- 
dom of speech and of debate, and the liberty of the 
press. Mr. Preston opposed the broad and general | 
istate-right grounds which had been taken by Mr. | 
Calhoun, in the course of his argument; although, 
jin regard to this question of slavery, he is much 
}more absolute than hiscolleague. Tu this latter re- 
vard, his only motto is ‘hands off—leave our do- 
| nestic institutions to our own control—we can take 
}care of them, and of ourselves.’ Mr. Noi vell offer- 
led an amendment, merely, however, a verbal modifi- 
leation, intended to soften down the absolute phra- 
jseoiogy used by Mr. Calhoun. Mr. Wall thought | 
ithe whole a useless pol.ey—tending only, if to any 
ithing, to stir up excitement on the subject, and to | 
putting an argument into the hands of the other par- | 
j ty which they might use to very injurious purposes. | 
Mr. Young was desirous of introducing an amend- 
|ment which proposed to allow the right of interfer- 
jence by the Government of the United States on 
certain occasions, as in this instance—Suppose a 
jman residing in Pennsylvania, active in the cause 
iofthe Abolitionists, and committing what the south- 
[ern people consider a crime against their institu- 
‘tions. Seppose that sane man subsequently reach- 
es South Carolina, and is conducting himselfas a 
peaceable citizen, but is identified as the Pennsy|- 
) Vanian Abolitionist. He is seized by the authori- 
\ ties of the State, and, under the slave law is tried, 
‘condemned, and hurried away to execution. Ip 
lthat case, Mr. Young thought, that the Federal 
| Government should have power to interfere. 
Mr. Preston replied that the propositions of Mr. 
|Young were put in such an abstract form, that he 
lsearcely knew how to answer them; but this much 
jhe would say, let an abolitionist come within the 
iborders of South Carolina;—if we can catch him 
}we will try him, and notwithstanding all the inter- 
ference of all the governments of the earth, inelu- 
\ding this Federal government, WE WILL HANG 
HIM. No question has been taken as yet, either 
on the resolution or amendment. 








Correspondence of the Atlas. 


Wasuixeron, Jan. 9, 1838. 





| consideration, on motion of .Viles it was amended, 
' 


pand by striking out the words ‘ moral and religious’ 
at the end of it. 

It was then passed without any debate; ayes 54, 
I noes 5. ‘The greater part of the northern Senators 
opposed to the resolutions, did not think it worth 


| ‘The fiflk resolution then came up for considera- 
| tion. 
| Smith of Connecticut, said he had voted for the 
| resolutions, thus far, but he could go no further. 
In supporting the four preceding resolutions, he had 
| not intended to express himself in favor of slavery. 
| He was opposed to s'avery. So were all the peo- 
iple at the North. (!) He founded his opinion as 
i\they di’, upon the belief that slavery was a civil 


The four first resolutions merely declared that 
slavery in the States, was not to be intermeddled 
| with by Congress or the other States. That was 
a proposition to which all the North acceded. 
| But the question of slavery in the District was 


| to think, and on what premises they ought te reason. 


e destrffetive to them, 
and would effectually disable them from fighting 
| the battles of the south. 

Pierce of New Hampshire, enid that the Senate 
had now arrived at the point where this battle was 
to be fought, viz. this District; and here he was 
ready to meet it. 

He recapitulated the objections which had been 
made to the preceding resolutions, with the replies 
which he thought were a sufficient answer to them. 
As.to the question of abolition in the District, he 
thought it necessary to give the abolitionists dis- 
tinetly to understand, that slavery would nol an 
could not be abolished in the District. This was the 
question; this was the point upon which the aboli- 


|by changing the word ‘ essential’ to ‘important,’ | 


The gentleman deprecated the connexion of abo- 
litionism with polities; but did he not himself create 
this connexion. Did he not denounce abolitionists 
in esse or in future, all who refused to follow him, 
and to enlist under his tattered banner? Did he 
not expressly declare that to escape the taint of 
abolitionism, it wa3 absolutely necessary to join the 
state rights party ? 

‘The strength of the South was its own best pro- 
tection. If that failed, would bold words avail ? 

He cr ticised the language of the resolution, but 
said that he was not prepared to offer any amend- 
ments and should not do so, 

Calhoun replied, that as he and the Senator from 
Kentucky differed as to the facts of the case, it 
was, therefore, no wonder if they differed in their 
conclusions. That Senator saw no danger in the 
organized societies, and organized presses engaged 
upon this subject. Three years ago, they had been 
much less numerous; still they had attracted the 
attention of the Senate then, and if the Senator 
from Kentucky was not frightened now, when 
would he be frightened ? 

Cathoun demed that he had said that it was im- 
possible fo arrest the progress of the abolitionists. 
{He had said so a dozen times in the course of this 
debate.] At tie same time, he admitted that he 
thoughtit very uncertain whether the abolition‘sts 
could be put down. 

Ile then attempted to give a definition of a state 
rights man, but it was so extremely misty, that it 
was quite iinpossible to understand it. He strug- 
yled hard against Crittenden’s charge of attempting 
to brand all who were opposed to him, as abolition- 
ists ; but with very little success. 

Crittenden replied at some length, and Calhoun 
modified his resolution by substituting ‘attempt’ 
for Sintermeddiing,’ and by striking out the word 
‘ direct.’ 

Preston said that the attempt to abolish slavery 
in the District, under any pretext whatever, was 
just as dangerous as the attempt to abolish it on 
the ground that it is immoral and sinful ; and he 
moved to strike out those words, and to substitute 
‘under any pretext whatever.’ He also suggested 
a clause declaring that it would be a ‘violation of 
the public faith’ to abolish slavery in the District. 

Calhoun said that he held it to be both unconsti- 
tutional, and a breach of faith; but he did not put 
in these words for fear it might throw him into a 
minority. 

Preston moved the amendment, and it passed 
without count or debate. 

Clay said that in the sense in which he under- 
stood tbe first four resolutions, he felt no difficulty 
in voting forthem. He did not believe, however, 
that they would be of the slightest beneiit. 

As to the discussion which had taken place here, 
respecting the historical facts of the origin of the 
constitution, he did not think that matter of much 
importance ; for the true construction of the con- 
stitution was to be determined, not from history, or 
according to a theory, but from a fair interpretation 
of tite werds as they stood. 

Ile said that he should be very happy, if; taking 
the resolutions, togetlier with the support they had 
received, and the grounds upor which that support 
had been placed, they did not greatly aggravate 
the diserder they were designed to cure. 

Tiey bad been put upon a party ground, and it 
was expressly stated, that only one party was ex- 
pected tosupport them. Bat ina case like this, it 
would seem that all parties ought to have been 
combined in their support. 

‘The Senator chose to connect with this question 
of slavery, the two questions of the right of petition, 
and the annexation of Texas; and if the connection 
of these questions together should produce a coin- 
bination of all parties at the north, the Senator 
would have his resolutions to thank for the conse- 
quences. 

Clay read a very impressive letter from a north- 
ern gentleman, declaring that the mismanagement 
of this subject by the southern Congress men, who 
had undertaken its direction, was the great cause 
of the increase of the abolitionists at the north. 

He said this was only one item of the evidence 
that reached him from all quarters, of the bad re- 
sulis produced at the north by the conduct of Con- 
yress on the subject of petitions. 

He thought it desirable to deprive the abolition- 
ists of this instrument which they used with such 
effect. 

With respect to petitions, there were three cases 
‘hat might be put. Ist, where the petition asked 
for an unconstitutional act; 2nd, where the petition 
asked for the exercise of a controverted power; 


undoubted power. 

In the first ease, the prayer of the petition ought 
to be denied, which amounted to rejection. In the 
second case, the petition onght to be received, and 
the subject examined. Now it was putting the 
case of the southern States upon the strongest pos- 
sible ground to say, that the right to abolish elavery 
in the District of Columbia, was a controverted 
power. ‘Then certainly the petitions ought to be 
received and referred; for if received, they must 
be referred. It was a mere evasion to receive 
them, and then Jay them upon the table; a con- 
temptuous kind of treatment which, from the man- 
ner of it, was more offensive than a direct denial. 

It was said the subject had been referred and 
reported on already. In the other House it had 
been so; but if it were necessary, he saw no objec- 
tion to reporting upon it againandagain. Nothing 
was to be last by appealing to reason, or by stating 
to the people the grounds of decisions here. 

Clay stated that he had prepared a series of res- 
olutions upon this subject, which he read, as an 
expression of his opinions upon it; and one of the 
resolutions he offered as a substitute for the reso- 
lution of Calhoun now wnder consideration. This 
proposed substitute, while it expressed an opinion 
adverse to the abolition of slavery in the District, 
declared that all petitions on the subject should, 
notwithstanding, be referred to the appropriate 
committee, 

He said that instead of abusing the persons who 
presented these petitions, instead of adapting its 
action to their demerits, the Senate ought to inquire 
what course of proceéding was most suitable to its 
own dignity. Instead of passing resolutions ef an 
irritating character, instead of meeting the petitions 
with abusive speeches, let them be quietly received 
reo reported on. 


and quietly referred, and 
with a moderation and 


Senate ought to procee 


d\calmness worthy of ite character, not atte pt to 


meet fanaticism with fanaticiem, and excitement 
with excitement. : 








tionists mast be met and beaten. 


Clay was listened to with the greatest attention. 


BOSTON. 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 19, 1838. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 

The annual meeting of the State Anti-Slavery Socie- 
ty will be held in this city on Wednesday next. The 
occurrences of the past year,—especially the efforts 
which have been made by certain pseudo abolitionists 
to blacken the eharacter and embarrass the efforts of the 
Society,—will doubtless give unusual interest to the 
proceedings of the meeting. Let a host of true-hearted 
abolitionists be present on the occasion. 











ANOTHER MEETING IN FANEUIL HALL. 

We rejoice that the Mayor and Aldermen have 
granted the use of Faneuil Hall, on Thursday next, 
25th inst. (in the forenoon.) on the petition of Jonathan 
Phillips and others, for a meeting in opposition to the 
annexation of Texas to the American Union. We an- 
licipate a large and spirited meeting, that shall make 
the Old Cradle of Liberty rock as in days of old—in * the 
times that tried men’s souls.’ Let there be a full rep- 
resentation from the neighboring towns. 





HOSPITALITY. 

Abolitionists in Boston are reminded that many of their 
abolition brethren and sisters, from the country, will be in 
the city to attend the annual meeting of the State Society. 
If they ave obliged to go to the public houses for entertain- 
ment, it will cost them some two or three dellars each, 
which, together, will make some three or four hundreds of 
dollars, paid to public hotels, most of which might be saved 
and put inte the anti-slavery treasury by the use of a little 
hospitality. Now the apostolic injunctions are, ‘use hospi- 
tality withont grudging,’ and ‘be net forgetful to entertain 
strangers; * and a very excellent reason he assigns for it too, 
‘ for thereby some have entertained angels unawares.” 
Will oar friends in the city obey these injunctions? If so, 
they wi!! please send their names forthwith to the anti-slave- 
ry office, with their street and number, and the number they 
can entertain. Let no one hesitate on account of scanty ac- 
commodations and homely fare. Sons of the pilgrims are 
used to such, and our country friends will prize a hearty 
welceme more than fare. We inthe city need to be ac- 
quainted with them, and they with us. Then send in your 
names, and secure the angel visits of kindred spirits from 
abroad. 


MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATURE. 

Several petitions have already been presented and 
referred, in both branches of the Legislature, urging 
that body to lift up, in behalf of the people of this Com- 
monwealth, a voice of remonstrance against the annex- 
ation of Texas—the continuance of slavery in the Dis- 
triet of Columbia—the gag law of Dec. 21st, &e. The 
following gentlemen constitute the committees appoint- 
ed to report on these subjects, from whom we expect a 
response to the petitioners, worthy of freemen, and of 
the Commonwealth. May they speak out promptly. 





Jaint Committee on Texas, &§e. 

Messrs. Alvord of Franklin, and May of Bristel, of 
the Senate ; and Messrs. Lincoln of Worcester, Colby 
of Taunton, and Browne of Lynn, of the House. 

Joint Committee on Slavery in the District ef Colum- 
bia &e. 

Messrs. Alvord, of Franklin, Fairbanks of Suffolk, 
Kimball of Essex, Clark of Hampshire, of the Senate ; 
and Messrs. Blake of Boston, Hyde of Southbridge, 
Wilder of Leominster, Merrill ot Lee, and Whittier of 
Haverhill, of the House. 





ie 


PETITIONS! PETITIONS!! PETITIONS!!! 

Don’t forget the petitions, Circulate them without 
delay. Don’t lose a moment. Send those to the State 
legislature as fast as you get them ready—the sooner the 
better—and remember those to Congress against the 
gag resolution of Dec. 21st, should all go by the 25th of 
this month. Have the work all done up before that, 
and on thatday let the mails groan. [7° DON’T FOR- 
GET. £0 

N. B. Those to the State legislature ought also te be 
sent as soon 2s possible. The legislature itselfought te 
act as soon as the Ist of February—sooner if possible— 
so that the remonstrance of the legislature and the 
people may beth be heard in Congress together.— 
{3- DON'T FORGET. £9 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The questions of our friend A. B. relating to ‘ Govern- 
ment, Peace, &c.’ shall be answered as soon as we can 
find room for their insertion. The proceedings ef the 
Plymouth, Marshfield, Edgartown and other AntiSlavery 
Societies,—and communications of ‘ A Friend,’ W.C: 
W. W. et cet. are on file for insertion. 

(> The letter of A. W. Hanson did not arrive in season 
to be published in our present number, but shall appear next 
week. The case of Mr. Hanson is one of extraordinary in- 
terest. He is by birth an African, but of English descent, 
his father being a subject of Great Britain, and Governor ef 
the British settlement of Accra on the Western coast of Af- 
rica—his mother is a daughter of one of the petty sovereigns 
of the country. He received his education in England, and 
is a very accomplished youth. Having been enticed to this 
country by the captain and supercargo of a Salem vessel, 
(who have since died,) with the expectation that he could 
engage in mercantile business under favorable auspices, he 
now finds himself in a strange land, in which ferocious pre- 
judices exist against persons of his complexion, cut off from 
all social intercourse, and without any prospect of succeed- 
ing in the ehject he had in view in coming to the United 
States. There are those in Salem who know his father, 
whoin they represent to be a man of great wealth and prince- 
ly living. Of course, some months must elapse before he 
can convey information to his father, of his unfortunate situ- 
In the mean time, he is anxious to obtain some em- 
ployment. His penmanship is elegant, and his business 
qualities of the first order. We trust our abolitien friends 
in Salem will take a deep interest in his case. 

QO The excellent letter of our beloved bro. Henry Grew 
of Philadelphia, showing how and why Christians are not 
under the law, but under grace, (sent to the Spectator, ia 
reply to an article inthat paper, and, as a matter of course, 
refused an insertion,) we shall gladly publish ina subse- 


ation. 


quent paper. 
0 The essays of our friend Aaron Vickers, (ene of the 
signers of the Declaration of Sentiments at Philadelphia, and 
from whom we are happy to hear,) have been received, and, 
agewe find room, shall obtain a place in our columns, 

fj- A communication from the Secretary of the Beston 
Female A. S. Society, respecting the annual report of that 
society, in our next. 





NEW ORGANIZATION. 

A large portion of this week’s Liberator is occupied with 
a communication frem bro. Phelps, in which the shameful 
inconsistency, double-dealing and anti-abolition comduct of 
the faction who have attempted, in vain, to get up a secta- 
rian organization, are exhibited in a strong light. The ex- 
treme, yet unavoidable length of the ication pel 
us to divide it. There are some reflections which we might 
add to what bro. Phelps has said—but we forbear. We will 
omly observe, at bro. P’s request, that he has gone into the 
matter at length, not so much because he has any idea that 
a new organization (except the little city one) will ever be 
formed, or should it be, that it will ever do awy thing, as 
from a desire to spread before the public, in one view, the 
ieading facts iv this new and strange affair. The truth is, 
the measure meets with no favor among genuine abolition- 
ists of any sort, in the country generally, and cannot suc- 
ceed, if attempted. Indeed, we do not believe it will ever 
be attempted. Of course, our friends abroad will sot feel 
under any necessity of spending their time and strength a- 
bout it. It has been a farce and a failure from the first. 








{7 New anti-slavery societies have been formed in 
New Rowley, (by the young men,) Braintree, Fair- 
haven, (female,) Dracut, Weymouth, Framingham, 
Hingham, and South Wilbraham, all in this State. We 
have their official proceedings, list of officers, &c. whieh 
we shall publish speedily. 





The Convention in Norfolk County, for the purpo* 
of ferming a County Anti-Slavery, is te be held, we 
understand, on Friday next, 26th instant—probably at 
Dedham, though the place is not positively decided 
upon. The liberty-loving yeomanry of that county 
should turn out en masse on that occasion. 





At the adjourned meeting of the Convention of Min- 
isters of Woreester County, to consider the subject of 
slavery, the committee appointed to prepare business, 
reported a Declaration of Sentiments, which embedied 
the same general principles of the report which was 
made at the Jast meeting. After an animated discus- 
sion, the report was adopted—Yeas 58, nays 14. Two 
members stated that they were not prepared to vote.— 








Twelve of those who voted negatively entered a protest. 


Fire anv Loss or Lire at East Ca B 
On Saturday evening about half past 7, a fire ae 
in the Stable ot Fi Boynton, which, with a large 
quantity of hay, &e. was soon consumed. The fire soon 
spread to a large barn contiguous, and from thenee to 
the large tavern house recently kept by, Mr. Marcy, 
but now vacant, both of which were destroyed. These 
were owned by Mr. Edmund Menroe. A small wood- 
en building occupied as the hourly stage office ; a twe 
Story dwelling house occupied and owned by Mr. Boyn- 
ton ; a two story brick building, the front occupied by 
C. M. Mead, as a druggist shop and the remainder va- 
cant——were also destroyed. Two small wooden tene- 
ments in the rear of the last mentioned building, caught 
fire, but one of them was saved. Mr. Boynton’s loss 
1s estimated at $6000, and the whole less at $20,000. 

A large chimney in the brick building fell during the 
fire, and made sad havoc with the persons who were 
removing the goods from the druggist shop. A son of 
Dr. Pronk was rescued trom the ral with both legs 
broken. Wm. M. Lurvey,a member of Hook and Lad- 
der Co. No. 2. had his legs burnt off below the knee, 
and his hands nearly consumed. He was buried yes- 
terday afternoon. Henry Baker, a clerk for Stimpson 
& Co. of this city, was taken out dead the next merning. 
It was thought yesterday that others remained under 
the ruins. 

It is generally believed that the fire was caused by 
an incendiary. 





Tremendous Conflagration at New Orleans.—The 
Express Mail brings slips of the 4th inst. from New Or- 
leans, containing intelligenee of the occurrence there, 
on the 3d, of a most destructive conflagration. 

The French part of the New Orleans Bee heads its 
account, ‘Great Conflagration! Almost five blocks of 
buildings burnt. Loss of about 600,000 dollars worth of 
property!’ The ‘Southern Merchant’ estimates the 
lor, at between $700,000 and $800,000, 


The number of buildings destroyed by the fire at 
New Orleans, was 17; the aggregate loss $710,000; 


insirance $470,000. Five lives were lost, viz: Mr. 
Van Pelt, Mr. Jacobs, a lad named Sterling, and two 
slaves. A colored woman is also missing. 





The following expressions of renewed approbation 
of the Liberator by the Dorchester and Bosten F. A. S. 
Secieties are most gratefully appreciated by us. 

To the Editor of the Liberator. 

At the last quarterly meeting of the Boston Female A. 8. 
Society, held Jan. 11, the following resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted: 

Resolved, That the society most earnestly recommend to 
other Anti-Slavery Societies, to do all in their power to ex- 
tend the circulation of the Liberator. 

Resolved, That the subscription commenced the Inst year 
for fifty copies of the Liberator, to be distributed in the state 
of Massachusetts, be renewed for the coming year. 

Resolved, ‘That the above resolutions be sent to the Lib- 
erator for publication. M.V. BALL, Ree. Sec’y. 


Boston, Jan. 16, 1838. 


Esrremep Friexp: 

Ata meeting of the Board of Managers of the Dor- 
chester Anti-Slavery Society, the following resolutions 
were unanimously passed : 

Resolved, That our confidence in Wm. Lloyd Garri- 
son as a pioneer in the cause of the perishing andthe 
dumb—as a devoted champion in the cause of equal 
rights—as an able and fearless advocate of free diseus- 
sisa—in short, as a successful moral reformer, is un- 
shaken. 

Resolved, That the Liberator, the first in the mora} 
conflict between freedom and oppression, should be the 
first in the heart of every {friend to the slave ; that itde- 
serves, and should receive an increared patronage and 
support. Yours, doar sir, unfeignedly, 

ORIN P. BACON, 
Rec. Sec’y of D. A. S. Society, 
Dorchester, Dec. 1837. 








MASSACHUSETTS ANTI-SLAVERY 
SOCIETY. 

The annual meeting of the Massachusotts Anti-Sla- 
very Society will be held on the 24th inst. at 10 o’clock, 
A. M., in this city. Distinguished advocates of the 
cause of emancipation, from abroad, are expected to be 
present. 

Auxiliary societies are requested te send delegates. 

They are also requested to send to A. A. Phelps, im- 
mediately, by mail or otherwise, the name of each soci- 
ety, the time of its formation, the number of its meim- 
bers, and the names of its President and Secretary. 
There are many of the Societies in the State, that have 
never been reported at all, and many more, the reports 
{rem which are very imperfect. Special and immediate 
attention to this matter is therefore earnestly desired. 

FRANCIS JACKSON, Pres. 

Wx. Lrovp Garrison, Cor. Sec. 

Boston, January 4, 1838. 





MIDDLESEX COUNTY ANTI-SLAVERY 
SOCIETY. 
The next quarterly meeting of this society will be at 
Reading, at Rev. Mr, Picket’s meeting-house, on the fourth 
Tuesday of January, 1838, at 10 o'clock in the morning. 
Town societies are requested to send delegations, and the 
friends of the cause generally ave invited to uttend. 
U. C. BURNAP, Secretary. 
Lowell, Dec. 20, 1837. 





NOTICE. 

The Essex County Anti-Slavery Society will hold a quar- 
terly meeting in Ipswich on the 3let inst. ‘Town societies 
in the county are requested to send delegates; and friends 
of the cause in towns where there are no societies are invi- 
ted to attend. All lecturers and agents out of the county, 
who can be present, are particularly desired to attend and 
give interest tu the eccasion, 





NOTICE. 
Maine Anti-Stavery Socirty.—The (ime ann’ nted 
for holding the annual meeting of the Maine State Anti-Sla- 
very Society is altered from Wednesday, the 24th inst. to 
Wednesday, the 31st inst. at 10 o’clock, A. M. at Augusta. 
As questions of great interest and importance will be pre- 
sented to the meeting, a general and full attendance is ex. 
pected. 
Will those publishers who have kindly notified the meet- 
ing, please notice the above alteration? 

B. CUSHMAN, Ree. Bee’y. 

Portland, Jan. 10th, 1888. 





NOTICE. 

The annual sermon before the Samaritan Asylum will be 
preached by Rev. Mr. Ide, in Federal street church, on 
Sabbath evening next, Jan. 21st, at 70’cluck. A collection 
will be taken in aid of its funds. 

E. A. PARKER, Sec. 

Boston, Jan. 18, 1838. 





Amount of money received into the Treasury of the 
Massachusetts A. S. Society. 

Francis Clark, paid April 18, 1837, 

Walter Dickson, ‘ May, 1837, on account of pledge 


of $25, of Groton A. S. 8. - . 14,00 
C. F. Bayley, membership, - : - 1,00 
John Bancroft, do. - ° ° - 1,00 
A friend by Caroline Weston, = - - - 2,00 
Rev. E. Smalley, of Franklin, Mass. life-member, by 
the ladies of his society, - - 15,00 
Levi Howes. Franklin, - - - 1,00 
South Reading A. 8S. Soc. on piedge $25, by Albert 
G. Sweetser, - - - - 10,00 
Natick A.S. Soc. by Edward Walcutt, - 25,00 
Abington A. 8. Soc. Joseph Cleverly—balance of 
pledge of $50, - - - 23,50 
2nd Juvenile A. S. Soc. of Salem, to constitute Eliza 
J. Kenney and Clarissa C. Lawrence, life- 
members, - . - e 30,00 
lat Juvenile A. @. Soc. of Salem, to constitute Miss 
Susan G. Roundey, life-member, - 20,00 
Robert Bartlett, of Theological school, Cambridge, 
life-member by the Plymouth Juvenile A. 8. 
Soc. - ° 4 “ s 15,00 
For Mrs. Lovejoy. — 
Dorchester A. 8. Soc. by Orin P. Bacon, $10.05 


The whole amount of receipts for Mrs. Lovejoy, up to this 
time, is @281.44—of which she has received $100; and on 
the 29th Dec. I authorized her draft upen me, at sight, for 
$170. HENRY G. CHAPMAN, 

Treasurer Mass. A. S. Society. 
Boston, Jan. 13, 1838. 





MARRIED—At Weymouth, on Monday evening, Jan, 
Ist, by James Whittemore, Esq. Mr. Martin C. Norman, to 
Miss Hannah Richard of Cohasset. - sieaincon 

DIED—In Reading, Mass. on M y morn’ . 
scarlet fever, Mary, youngest child of Rev. Peter e 
aged 6 years. 





ADELPHIC UNION, 
Rev, Mr. Anderson will lecture before the Adelphic Unien | 
st. Subject—Greece. Lecture (¢ coumpence. at 7 o'clock, 























LITERARY, MISCELI 





LITERARY. 


EQUAL RIGHTS. 





For the Liberator. 

TO J.G. WHITTIER. 
Sing on, sweet bard !—thy moving lays 
Shall change these times for better days. 
The sparks enkindled by thy lines, 
Like fires bursting from the mines, 
Will soon a spreading flame display, 
Aud drive these murky clouds away. 
Say, is this slavery a rock, 
Whose adamant withstands the shock 
Of human wrath? Yet shall thy strains 
Dissolve and melt it into streams; 
Por in tiny verse a power resides, 
The fetter’s strongest link divides. 


Wrath from on high do not invoke; 
Those massive chains beneath the siroke 
Of that dread power, thy stanzas wield, 
Fragile become, and quickly yield. 
Fires from on high need not descend, 
The cause thou lovest to defend ; 
Thy songs a flaming sword display, 
That strikes its foes with dread dismay. 
A HATER OF SLAVERY. 





For the Liberator. 
SHAME ON OUR LAND! 
Bhail life be taken, if with honest mind 
We speak the truth, or even dare to name 
The sin as red as ¢rimson that we find, 
Pregnant with ruin and the nation’s shame? 


Bhali covetousmess unrebuked prevail, 

And trample down the rights for which we bled? 
Shall none presume the monster to assail, 

And plead for justice and the martyred dead? 


Did liberty ef speech and of the press 

Receive ite death-blow when a LoveJoy fell? 
Shall we no more its lovely form caress, 

Nor with it know how sweet it is to dwell? 


Does it on tincture of the skin depend? 

Shall no one for the dumb have leave to speak? 
The citizen of color to defend? 

Or for his rights to bring petitions meek? 


Shame on our land, and on that love of gold 
Which darkens vision so to right and wrong; 

Bhame, that expedience should be left to hold 
Rights that to equity alone Lelong. 


Shame, that immortals, who a song of praise 
Were formed to swell! before th’eternal Throne, 
Are held as chattels, where the full-orbed rays 
Of holy writ for centuries have shone. 


Alas for such az, notwithstanding, dare 

For service rendered to withhold amends, 
Not giving for his work a righteous share 

Of that on which a neighbor's life depends. 


Up, then, and let the unrequited slave 

Possess the wages, sweat for you has earned ; 
Up, and let doing justly prove you brave, 

And ripening wrath may yet from you be turned, 


For the Liberator. 
LINES, 

Suggested by the invitation given to Groncr THompson 
to revisit this country, by the ‘ Kent County Young Men’s 
Aati-Slavery Society.’ 

Return, thou deeply injured one, 
Unto oor guilty land! 

Forgive the injuries it has done— 
Ceme, thunder God's command. 

A thousand hearts now welcome thee, 
Where ten would bless before ; 

And thousands, thousands spirits free, 
Their silence now deplore. 


We've valiant sons and daughters, whe 
Now fearlessly declare 

The truth, as thou wast wont to do, 
Into the nation’s ear. 

Ay—noble ones have broke the bands, 
That Satan reund them threw, 

And gone to work with willing handa, 
The monster to o’erthrow. 


But slavery’s iron grasp is on 
His writhing victims still; 

Their dearest rights are trampled on, 
And bartered at his will, 

And though, our brother, thou wilt find, 
A more progressive cause ; 

Yet slavery stays the march of mind— 
Aud stil! there are no laws, 


That will fair Freedom's friends protect, 
From danger or from harm; 

Judge Lynch doth reign in horror yet, 
And powerful is his arn. 

Within his ranks, blood, blood is rife— 
He hates the good man’s breath ; 

Full many have yielded up their life— 
Some live a living death. 


But what is worse than all, far worse! 
Our clergy lowly bow 

Before the shrine of Mammon cursed, 
And basely pay the vow. 

Ay! Pastors do forsake the fold— 
The fleece is their regard! 

The flock they value less than gold, 
And selfs their idol god. 


Exceptions noble, true, there are, 
Unto this general rule! 

But far too many of them are 
Ejected at Christ’s school. 

Then come, our fearless champion, 
And help the right defend ; 

Come, aid thy faithful Garrison, 
Our brother, and our friend. 


For the Liberator. 

TNE GAG LAW IN CONGRESS, 
Who are the mea, who dare deny 

To freemen’s prayers the listening ear? 
Who pase their supplications by 

With proud contempt and haughty sneer? 
What are they? Bring your record, Fame! 
Dealers in human flesh—Oh, shame! 


We plead no more—the compact’s broke, 
Aad Justice calls for action now: 
Shall freemen meanly kiss the yoke, 
Prepared their iron necks to bow? 
No'—Sound the alarm from sea to sea! 
Traitors are strangling Lipenty! 


Let the insulting southron hear— 
We sue'no more!—the dic is thrown! 
Let all who hoki their birthrights dear, 
With undivided front come on! 
Aloft the motte’d banner wave,— 
Here rales no tyrant, toils no slave! 
A Petitioner for the freedom of his brethren in the 
capital of his country. 


For the liberator, 


MOB NOTORIETY OF CERTAIN PLACES. 
See Canterbury lead the fiendish band, 
That epread their foul infection o’er the Jand! 
At learning vent ber venom and her ire; 
Her tongue and passions from beneath on fire. 
A achoo! must fall, that she may show her shams, 
And be ‘ condemned to everlasting fame.’ 
New York, the mart of commerce and of sin, 
To act her part, must also now begin; 
On her best citizens her rage now falls; 
Each demon now with heilish fury bawls. 
Boston awakes—ashamed to be behind! 
A little band of ladies soon they find ; 
These, and a sign-board are a mighty prey! 
A host is summoned, in the open day ; 
And as they now are visiting the fair, 
Their superfines and gloves they needs must wear. 

Canaan, with teams, must make a grand display, 
And draw a schoel-house to the public way ; 

That she may also have a noble name, 
Or wear the blush of infamy and shame. 

All these, and more, were squails which passed away— 
A bloodless skirmish, or foolhardy play. 

ALTON alone is with the laurel crowned: 
Here, only BLOOD is crying from the ground! 
This city, crimsoned now with scarlet dyes, 
Reflects its image on the vaulted skies. 
Vicksburg, ’tis true, with Alton may contend— 
The last, however, can her cause cefend. 

‘The former only killed a gambling crew; 
Alton an ediior and christian slew! 
She proudly claims the press to have o’erthrown, 
(The press which causes tyranny to groan)— 
Te have made a martyr also tu the eause 
Of truth and mercy, and Jehovah's Inws. 
Vicksburg, away! nor ever dare to claim, 
To vie with Alton on the rolls of Fame! 


| 

| CONDITION IN SOME PARTS OF EUROPE 
| AND AMERICA. 

| CHAPTER VII. 

} Brookline, Sth Mo., 22d, 1837. 
Dear Sister,—I now come to the consider- 
| ation of the condition of woman in Europe.— 
In this portion of the world, she does not ap- 


| pear to have been as uniformly or as deeply de-| 


| vased, asin Eastern countries; yet we shall 
find lithe iu her history which can yield us sat- 


isfaction, when we regard the high station she | 


was designed to occupy as a moral and intel- 
dectual being. 

In Greece, if we may judge from what Eus- 
tathius says, ‘ women should keep within doors, 
and there talk,—we may conclude, that in 
general their occupations were chietly domestic. 
''Thucydides also declares, that ‘she was the 


} 


| best woman, of whom the least was said, either | 
The heathen philoso- | 
|phers doubtless wished to keep woman in her’ 


‘of good or of harm.’ 


‘appropriate sphere ;’ and we find our clerical 
}brethren of the present day re-echoing these 


| pagan sentiments, and endeavoring to drive wo-| 
par . . i 
man from the field of moral labor and intellect-' 
! 
' 


/ual culture, to occupy her talents in the pursuit 
of those employments which will enable her to 
‘regale the palate of her lord with the delica- 
cies of the table, and in every possible way 
| minister to his animal comfort and gratification. 
In my humble opinion, woman has long enough 


|subserved the interests of man; and in the | 
, spirit of self-sacrifice, submitted almost without | 
| remonstrance to his oppression ; and now that} 


| her attention is solicited to the subject of her 
| rights, her privileges and her duties, I would 
;entreat her to double her diligence in the per- 


| formance of all her obligations as a wife, a mo-| 


ther, a sister, and a daughter. 
ber that our claim to stand on perfect equality 
with our brethren, can only be substantiated by 


a scrupulous attention to our domestic duties, as | 
well as by aiding in the great work of moral! | 
reformation—a work which is now calling for | 


the energies and consecrated powers of every 


deemer’s kingdom established on earth. That 
| man must indeed be narrow minded, and can 
have but a poor conception of the power of 
/moral trath on the female heart, who supposes 
that a correct view of her own rights can make 
woman less solicitous to fill up every department 
of duty. If it should have this effect, it must 
be because she has not taken a comprehensive 
view of the whole snbject. 


of sunshine in the valley where woman has 
been destined to live, unable from her lowly sit- 
uation to take an expansive view of that field 
of moral and mental improvement, which she 
\should have been busy in cultivating. 
| In the earliest and best days of Rome, the first magis- 
| trates and generals of armies ploughed their own fields, and 
| threshed their own grain. Integrity, industry and simplici- 
ty, were the prevailing virtues of the times; and the ehar- 
ucter of woman was, as it aiways inust be, graduated in a 
| degree by that of man, Columella says, Roman husbands, 
having completed the labors of the day, entered their houses 
free trom all care, and there enjoyed perfect repose. "There 
j reigned union and concord and industry, supported by mu- 
tual affections. ‘The most beautiful woman depended fur 
| distinction on her economy and endeavors to assist in crown- 
ing her husband’s diligence with prosperity. Ali was in 
common between them; nothing was thought to belong inore 
to one than another. 


bor of her husband.’ 


In the then state of the world, we may con- 


‘lude from this description, that woman enjoy-| 
das much happiness as was consistent with | 
that comparatively unimproved condition of our | 


but now a new and vast sphere of use- 


<pecies ; 
i fulness is opened to her, and she Is pressed by 


surrounding circumstances to come up to the; 


{help of the Lord against the giant sins which 
lesolate our beloved country. Shall woman 


shrink from duty in this exigency, and retiring | 


within her own domestic circle, delight 


, 


her- 


iself in the abundance of her own selfish enjoy- | 


jments. Shall she rejoice in her home, ber hus- 
| band, her children, and forget her brethren and 


| sisters in bondage, who know not what it is t 


call a spot of earth their own, whose hus-| 


bands and wives are torn from them by relent- 
less tyrants, and whose children are. snatch- 
ed from their arms by their unfeeling task-mas- 
ters, whenever interest, or convenience, tempts 
them to this sacrilegious act? Shall woman 
disregard the situation of thousands of her fel- 
low creatures, who are the yictiins of intem- 
/perance and licentiousness, and retreating to 
the privacy of her own comfortable home, be 


satisfied that her whole duty is performed, when | 


she can exhibit ‘her children well clad and 
' smiling, and her table neatly spread with whole- 
_some provisions?’ Shall she, because ‘her 
house is her home,’ refuse her aid and her syin- 
‘pathy to the down trodden slave, to the poor 
unhappy outcasts who are deprived of those 
blessings which she so highly prizes? Did 
God give her those blessings to steel her heart 
|to the sufferings of her fellow creatures? Did 
|he grant her the possession of husband and 
'children, to dry up the fountains of feeling for 
| those who know not the consolations of tender- 
| ness and reciprocal affection? Ah no! for ev- 
lery such blessing, God demands a grateful 
/ heart; and woman must be recreant to her du- 
ty, if she can quietly sit down in the enjoy- 
ments of her own domestic circle, and not exert 
(herself to procure the same happiness for 
| others. 
| But it is said woman has a mighty weapon 
jin secret prayer. She has, 1 acknowledge, ix 
|common with man; but the woman who prays 
jin sincerity for the regeneration of this guilty 
| world, will accompany her prayers by her th- 
| bors. 
ting in my chamber, weeping over the miseries 
of the slave, and putting up my petitions for 
|his deliverance from bondage: when in the 
; midst of my meditations, it occurred to me that 
'my tears, unaided by effort, could never melt 
|the chain of the slave. I must be up and do- 
jing.’ She is now an active abelitionist—her 
| prayers and her works go hand in hand. 
| Tam here reminded of what a slave once 
| said to his master, a Methodist minister. The 
islaveholder inquired, ‘How did you like my 
‘sermon to-day” ‘Very good, master, but it 
‘did not preach me free.” 
| Qh, my sisters, suffer me to entreat you to 
assert your privileges, aud to perform your du- 
'tiesas moral beings. Be not dismayed at the 
ridicule of man; it is a weapon worthy only of 
little minds, and is employed by those who feel 
iat they cannot convince our judgment. Be 
not alarmed at contumely, or scorn; we must 
expect this. J pray that we may meet it 
with forbearance and love; and that nothing may 
‘rive us from the performance of our high and 
holy duties. Let us cease from man, whose 
breath is in his nostrils, for wherein is he to be 
accounted of?’ and press forward in all the creat 
{moral enterprises of the age, leaning only on 
he arm of our Beloved. 


; 
i 
, 
ul 


| But I must return to the subject I commenc-| 
(ed with, via. the condition of woman in Eu-| 


rope. 
*The northern nations bore a general resemblance to 
jeach other. War and hunting were considered the only 
| honorable occupations for men, and all other employments 
| were left to women and slaves. Even the Visigothe, on the 
| coasts of in, left their fields and flocks te the eave of 
| women, who iahabit the vast extent of eoun- 
| try between the Black sea and the North sea, are divided 

into various distinct races. The women are generally very 
industrious; even in their walks, they a portable dis- 
taff, and spin every step of the way. Both Croatian and 
Walachian women perform all the agricaltural operations in 
addition to their owa domestic concerns.” 


Speaking of the Morlachian women, M. For- 
tis says, ‘ Being treated like beasts of burden, 
and ex to endure submissively every spe- 
cies 


Let us remem-| 


|man and woman who desires to see the Re-| 


In the history of Rome, we find a little spot’ 


The wife by ber assiduity and activi- | 
l ty within doors, equailed and seconded the industry and Ja- | 


A friend of mine remarked—*‘ [ was sit-! 


The Cossack women afford a contrast to this 
disgusting picture. They are very cleanly and 
industrious, and in the absence of their hus- 

j bands, supply their places by taking charge of 
‘all their usual occupations, in addition to their 
‘own. Itis rare for a Cossack woman not to 
_know some trade, such as dyeing cloth, tanning 
| leather, &e. 

| The condition of Polish and Russian serfs 
in modern times is about the same. The Pol- 
ish women Lave scarcely clothing enough for 
j}decency, and they are subjected to great hard- 
ships and privations. ‘In Russia, women have 
been seen paving the streets, and performing 
other similardradgery. In Finland, they work 
like beasts of burden, and may be seen for 
hours in snow water, up to the middle, tugging 
at beats and sledges.’ : 

In Flanders and in France, women are en- 
gaged in performing laborious tasks; and even 
in England, it is not unusual to see them scrap- 
ing up manure from the streets with their hands, 
and gathering it into baskets. 

In Greece, even now the women plough and 
carry heavy burdens, while the lordly master 
of the family may be seen walking before them 
without any imcumbrance.* 
| Generally speaking, however, there is much 
more comparative equality of labor betwean 
|the sexes in Europe than among the Orientals. 
| I-shall close this letter with a brief survey of 
| the condition of women among the Aborigines 
}of America. : 


* Before America was settled by Europeans, it was inhab- 
ited by Indian tribes, which greatly resembled each other 
in the treatment of their women. Every thing, except war 
| and hunting, was considered beneath the dignity of man.— 

During long and wearisome marches, women were obliged 
) to carry children, provisions and hammocks on their shoul- 
ders; they had the sole care of the horses and dogs, cut 
wood, pitehed the tents, raised the corn, and made the cloth- 
ing. Whee the husband killed game, he left it by a tree ia 
| the forest, returned home, and sent his wife several miles in 
search of it. In most of the tribes, women were not allow- 
ed to eat and drink with men, but stood and served them, 
and then ate what they left.’ 


The following affecting anecdote may give 
some idea of the sufferings of these women: 

‘Father Joseph reproved a female savage for destroying 
her infant dangiter. She replied,  L,wish my mother had 
thus prevented the manifold suflerings I have endured. Con- 
sider, father, oar deplorable situation. Our hasbands go out 
to hunt; we are dragged along with one infant at our breast, 
and another ina basket. Though tired with long walking, 
we are not allowed to sleep when we retern, but aust labor 
all night in grinding maize and making chica for them.— 
; They get drunk aud beat us, draw us by the hair of the 
bead, and tread us under foot. Would to God my mother 
bad put me under ground the moment I was born.” 

In Greenland, the situation of woman is 

equally deplorable. The men hunt bears and 
jeatch seals; but when they have towed their 
booty to land, they would consider it a disgrace 
lto help the wemen drag it home, or skin and 
} » 7. T , iz , 3 
dress it. hey often stand and look idly on, 
| while their wives are staggering beneath the 
load that almost bends them to the earth. The 
women are cooks, butchers, masons, curriers, 
shoemakers and tailors. They will manage a 
boat in the roughest seas, and will often push 
off from the shore in the midst of a storm, that 
would make the hardiest European sailor trem- 
ble. 

The page of history teems with woman’s 
and it is wet with woiman’s tears.— 
For the sake of my degraded sex every where, 
and for the sake of my brethren, who suffer 
just In proportion as they place woman lower 
in the scale of creation than man, lower than 
her Creator placed her, I entreat my sisters to 
jarise in all the majesty of moral power, in all 
the dignity of immortal beings, and plant them- 
selves, side by side, on the platform of human 
rights, with man, to whom they were designed 
{to be companions, equals and helpers in every 
good word and work. 

Thine in the bonds of 


wrongs, 


womanhood, 
Saran M. Grivke. 


* Since the preceding letters were in type, I have met 
with the following account ina French work entitled * De 
| V education des meres de famille on de la civilization du 
Genre Hamain par les femmes,’ printed at Brussels m 1837. 
‘The periodicals have lately pablished the following cireum- 
stance from the jouraal of an English phy sician, who wavel- 
i led in the East. He visited a slave market, where be saw 
| about twenty Greek women half naked, lying on the grownd 
Waiting fora purchaser. One of them attracted the atten- 
ltion of an old Turk. The barbarian examined her should- 

era, ber legs, her ears, her mouth, ber neck, with the minn- 
test care, just as a horse is examined, and during the inepec- 
tion, the merchant praised the beavty of her eyes, the ele- 
gance of her shape, and other perfections ; he protested that 
| the poor girl was but thirteen years of age, &e. After a 
| severe «crutiny and some dispute about the price, she was 
| sold body and soul for 1375 francs. The soul, it is true, was 
| accounted of little value in the bargain. The unfortunate 
lereature, half fainting in the arms of ber mother, implored 
help in the most touching accents, but it availed nothing— 
This infernal scene passed in Europe in 1829, only 600 
| leagues from Paris and Loudon, the two capitals of the hu- 
man species, and at the time in which I write, it is the 
| living history of two thirds of the inhabitants of the earth.’ 
|ON THE CONDITION OF WOMEN IN THE 
| UNITED STATES. 
CHAPTER VILL. 


Brookline, 1837. 

| My pear Sisrer.—lI have now taken a brief 
jsurvey of the condition of woman in various 
| parts of the world. I regret that my time has 
{been so much occupied by other things, that I 
have been unable to bestow that attention upon 
the subject which it merits, and that my con- 
{stant change of place has prevented me from 
|having access to books, which might probably 
| have assisted me in this part of my work. I 
pear that the principles I have asserted will 
claim the attention of some of my sex, who 
| may be able to bring into view, more thorough- 
jly than I have done, the situation and degrada- 
}tion of woman. I shall now proceed to make 
ja few remarks on the condition of women in 
jiny own country. 

| During the early part of my life, my lot was 
jcast among the butterflies of the fashionable 








j world ; and of this class of women, I am con- 
| strained to say, both from experience and obser- 
vation, that their education is miserably defi- 
cient; that they are taught to regard marriage 
as the one thing needful, the only avenue to 
jdistinction; hence to attract the ‘notice and 
win the attentions of men, by their external 
charms, is the chief business of fashionable 
| wirls. They seldom think that men will be al- 
| lured by intellectual acquirements, because they 
| find, that where any mental superiority exists, 
}a woman is generally shunned and regarded as 
i stepping outof her ‘appropriate sphere,’ which, 
\in their view, is to dress, to dance, to set out to 
the best possible advantage her person, to read 
the novels which inundate the press, and which 
do more to destrey her character as a rational 
creature, than any thing else. Fashionable 
women regard themselves, and are regarded by 
men, as pretty toys or as mere instruments of 
jleasure; and the vacuity ef mind, the heart- 
essness, the frivolity which is the necessary re- 
sult of this false and debasing estimate of 
women, can only be fully understood by those 
who have mingled in the folly and wickedness 
of fashionable life; and who have been called 
from such pursuits by the voice of the Lord 
| Jesus, inviting their weary and heavy laden souls 
i to come unto Him and learn of Him, that they 
nay find something worthy of their immortal 
spirit, and their intellectual powers; that they 
lmay learn the high and holy purposes of their 
| creation, and consecrate themselves unto the ser- 
i vice of God; and not, as is now the case, to the 
pleasure of man. 

There is another and much more numerous 
elass in this country, who are withdrawn by 
education or circumstances from the circle of 
fashionable amusements, but who are brought 
up with the dangerous and absurd idea, that 
marriage isa kind of preferment; and that to 
be able to keep their husband's house, and ren- 
der his situation comfortable, is the end of her 
being. Much that she does and says and thinks 
is done in reference to this situation; and to be 


| 


} 
| 








hardship, naturally become 
disty and carelessin their habit.’ ae 


married is too often held up to the view of girls 





HOUS AND 


AN 


MORAL. 











man existence. For this purpose more than for 





her whilst engaged in her studies. 


spiritual nature, 
themselves as a kind-of machinery, necessary 


regard a knowledge of housewifery as beneath 
the acquisition of women. Far from it: I be- 
lieve that a complete knowledge of household 
affairs is an indispensable requisite in a woman's 
education—that by the mistress of a family, 
whether married or single, doing her duty thor- 
oughly and uwnderstandingly, the happiness of 
the family is increased to an incalculable degree, 
os well as a vast amount of time and money 
saved. All I complain of is, that our education 
consists so almost exclusively in culinary and 
other manual operations. I do long to see the 
time, when it will no longer be necessary for 
women to expend so many precious hours in 
furnishing ‘a well spread table,’ but that their 
husbands will forego some of their accustomed 
indulgences in this way, and encourage their 
wives to devote some portion of their time to 
mental cultivation, even at the expense of hav- 
ing to dine sometimes on baked potatoes, or 
bread and butter. 

I believe the sentiment expressed by the 
author of ‘Live and let Live,’ is true: 

* Other things being equal, a woman of the highest mental 
endowments will always be the best housekeeper, for do- 
mestic economy, isa science that brings into action the 


qualities of the mind, as well as the graces of the heart. 
A quick perception, judgment, discrimination, decision and 


order are high attributes of mind, and are all in daily exer- 
cise in the well ordering of a family. If a sensible woman, 
po intellectual woman, a woman of genius, is not a good 
housewife, it is not because she is either, or all of those, but 
because there is some deficiency in her character, or some 
omission of duty which should make her very humble, in- 
stead of her indulging in any secret self-complacency on ac- 
count of a certain superiority, which only aggravates her 
fault.’ 

The influence of women over the minds and 
character of children of both sexes, is allowed 
to be far greater than thatof men. This being 
the case by the very ordering of nature, women 
should be prepared by education for the per- 
formance of their sacred duties as mothers and 
as sisters. A late American writer,* speak- 
ing on this subject, says in reference to an arti- 
cle in the Westminster Review: 

*T agree entirely with the writer in the high estimate 


as the sine qua non of human happiness and hu- 


S. A. Forrall, speaking of the state of morals 
at the South, says, * Negresses when young and 


any other,I verily believe the majority of girlsare likely, are often employed by the planter, or his 
trained. This is demonstrated bythe imperfect ed- | : 
ucation which is bestowed upon them,and the lit-| This frequently is a matter of speculation, for 
tle pains taken to cultivate their minds, after they | 
leave school, by the little time allowed them for | 
reading, and by the idea being constantly inculea- | 
ted, that although all household concerns should | 
be attended to with scrupulous punctuality at! 
particular seasons, the improvement of their) 
intellectual capacities is only a secondary con-| 
sideration, and may serve as an occwpation to! \ 
fill up the odds andends of time. In most|beautiful girl, belonging to the estate oi Joba 
families, it is considered a matter of far more} 
consequence to call a girl off from mak-!was sold a few days since for the round sum of 
ing a pie, or a pudding, than to interrupt | 
This | 
mode of training necessarily exalts, in their} 
view, the animal above the intellectual and! 
and teaches women to regard | 


friends, to administer to their sensual desires. 


if the offspring, a mulatto, be a handsome fe- 
male, 800 or 1000 dollars may be obtained for 
her in the New Orleans market. It is an oc- 
currence of no uncommon nature to see a Chris- 
tian father sell his own daughter, and the broth- 
er his own sister.’ The following is copied by 
the N. ¥. Evening Star from the Picayune, a 
paper published in New Orleans. ‘A very 


French, a deceased gambler at New Orleans, 
$7.000. An ugly-looking bachelor named 
Gouch, a member of the Council of one of the 
Principalities, was the purchaser. The girl is 
a brunette; remarkable for her beauty and in- 
telligence, and there was considerable conten- 
tion, who should be the purchaser. She was, 


to keep the domestic engine in order, but of lit-| however, persuaded to accept Gouch, he having 
. . . ' 

tle value as the iztedligent companions of men. } 
Let no one think, from these remarks, that 1{/one more from the numerous testimonies re- 


made her princely promises.’ T will add but 
specting the degradation of female slaves, and 
the licentiousness of the South. It is from the 
Circular of the Kentucky Union, for the moral 
and religious improvement of the colored race. 
‘ To the female character among our black pop- 
ulation, we cannot allude but with feelings of 
the bitterest shame. A similar condition of 
moral pollution and utter disregard of a pure 
and virtuous reputation, is to be found only 
without the pale of Christendom. That such 
a state of society should exist in a Christian 
nation, claiming to be the most enlightened 
upon earth, without calling forth any particular 
attention to its existence, though ever before 
our eyes and in our families, is 2 moral phe- 
nomenon at once unaccountable and disgrace- 
ful.’ Nor does the colored woman suffer alone : 
the moral purity of the white woman is deeply 
contaminated. Inthe daily habit of seeing the 
virtue of her enslaved sister sacrificed without 
hesitancy or remorse, she looks upon the crimes 
of seduction and illicit intercourse without hor- 
ror, and although not personally involved in the 
cuilt, she loses that value for-innocence in her 
own, as well as the other sex, which is one of 
the strongest safeguards to virtue. She lives 
in habitual intercourse with men, whom she 
knows to be polluted by licentiousness, and often 
is she compelled to witness in her own domes- 
tic cirele, those disgusting and heart-sickening 
jealousies and strifes which disgraced and dis- 
tracted the family of Abraham. In addition to 
all this, the female slaves sufler every species 
of degradation and cruelty, which the most 
wanton barbarity can inflict; they are indecent- 
ly divested of their clothing, sometimes tied up 
and severely whipped, sometimes prostrated on 
the earth, while their naked bodies are torn by 
the scorpion lash. 
¢ The whip on woman’s shrinking flesh ! 


Our soil yet reddening with the stains 
Caught from her scourging warm and fresh.’ 


an any American woman look at these scenes 
Can any American woman look at th ene 





which he places on female education, and have long since 
been satistied, that the subject not only merits, but imperi- 
ously demands « thorough reconsideration. ‘The whole 
scheme must, in my opinion, be reconstructed. 
elements of usefulness and duty are too little attended to. 
Women ought, in my viewef the subject, to approach to the 
best education now given to men, (I except mathematics and 
the classics,) far more I believe than has ever yet been at- 
tempted. Give mea host of educated, pious mothers and 
sisters, and J will do more to revolutionize a country, in 
moral and religious taste, in manners and in social virtues 
and intellectual cultivation, than L cau possibly do in double 
or treble the time, with a similar host of educated men. 

cannot but think that the miserable condition of the great 
body of the people in all ancient communities, is to be as- 
crtbed in a very great degree to the degradation of women.’ 

There is another way in which the general 
opinion, that women are inferior to men, is man- 
ifested, that bears with tremendous effect on the 
laboring class, and indeed on almost all who are 
obliged to earn a subsistence. whether it be by 
mental or physical exertion—I allude to the 
disproportionate value set on the time and labor 
of menand of women. A man who is engaged 
in teaching, can always, I believe; command a 
higher price for tuiticn than a woman—even 
when he teaches the same branches, and is not 
in any respect superior to the woman. This I 
know is the case in boarding and other schools 
with which I have been acquainted, and itis so 
in every occupation in which the sexes engage 
indiseriminately. As for example, in tailoring 
aman has twice, or three times as much for 
making a waistcoast or pantaloons as a woman, 
although the work done by each may bé egual- 
ly good. In those employments which are pe- 
culiar to women, their time is estimated at only 
half the value of that of men. A woman who 
goes out to wash, works as hard in proportion, 
as a wood sawyer, ora coal heaver, but she is 
not generally able io make more than half as 
much by a day’s work. The low remuneration 
which women receive for their work, has claim- 
ed the attention of a few philanthropists, and I 
hope it will continue to do so until some remedy 
is applied for this enormous evil. T have known 
a widow, left with four or five children, to pro- 
vide for, unable to leave home because her help- 
less babes demand her attention, compelled to 
earn a scanty subsistence, by making coarse 
shirts at 12 1-2 cents a piece, or by taking in 
washing, for which she was paid by some 
wealthy persons 12 1-2 cents per dozen. All 
these things evince the lew estimation in which 
woman is held. There is yet another and more 
disastrous consequence arising from this un- 
scriptural notion—women being educated, from 
earliest childhood, to regard themselves as infe- 
rior creatures, have not that self-respect which 
conscious equality would engender, and hence 
when their virtue is assailed, they yield to 
temptation with facility, under the idea that it 
j rather exalts than debases them, to be connect- 
ed with a superior being. 

There is another class of women in this coun- 
| try, to whom I cannot refer, without feelings of 
ithe deepest shame and sorrow. I allude to our 
|female slaves. Our southern cities are whelmed 
beneath a tide of pollution; the virtue of female 
slaves is wholly at the mercy of irresponsible 
tyrants, and women are bought and sold in our 
slave markets, to gratify the brutal lust of those 
who bear the nameof Christians. In ourslave 
States, if amid all her degradation and igno- 
rance, a woman desires to preserve her virtue 
unsullied, she is either bribed or whipped into 
jlianee, or if she dares resist her seducer, 

her by the laws of some of the slave States 
lmmay be, and has actually been sacrificed to the 
‘fury of disappointed passion. Where such 
jlaws do not exist, the power which is necessa- 
| rily vested in the master over his property, leaves 
| the defenceless slave entirely at his mercy, and 
| the sufferings of some females on this account, 
'both physical and mental, are intense. Mr. 
| Gholson, in the House of Delegates of Virginia, 
in 1832, said, ‘He really had been under the 
irapression that he owned his slaves. He had 
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The great | 


of shocking licentiousness and cruelty, and fold 
| her hands in apathy ,and say, ‘1 have nothing to 
do with slavery’? She cannot and be_ guiltless. 
I cannot close this letter, without saying a 
few words on the benefits to be derived by men, 
las well as women, from the opinions I advocate 
irelative to the equality of the sexes. Many 
| Women are now supported, in idleness and ex- 
itravagance, by the industry of their husbands, 
| fathers, or brothers, who are compelled to toil 
}out their existence, at the counting house, er in 
ithe printiug office, or some other laborious oc- 
|cupation, while the wife and daughters and sis- 
{ters take no part in the support of the family, 
|and appear to think that their sole business is 
| to spend the hard bought earnings of their male 
‘friends. I deeply regret such a state of things, 
jbecattse I believe that if women felt their re- 
sponsibility, for the support of themselves, or 
itheir families it would add strength and dignity 
|to their characters, and teach them more true 
\sympathy for their husbands, than is now gen- 
‘erally manjfested,—a sympathyavhich would be 
| exhibited by actions as well as, words. Our 
‘brethren may reject my doctrine, because it 
|runs counter to common opinions, and because 
vit wounds their pride; but I believe they would 
| be ‘ partakers of the benefit’ resulting from the 
| Equality of the Sexes, and would find that 
woman, as their equal, was unspeakably more 
valuable than woman as their inferior, both as 
a moral and an intellectual being. 
Thine in the bonds of womanhood, 


Saran M. Grinxe. 














- PROSPECTUS 
oF 
CRB CLLESEBRATOR, 


VOLUME VIII. 


The termination of the present year will complete the 
seventh volume of the Liberator : we have served, therefore, 
a regular apprenticeship in the cause of LipeRtyY, and are 
now prepared to advocate it upon a more extended scale. 

In ing this publication, we had but a single ob- 
ject in view—the total abolition of Aszacrican slavery, and, 
as a just quence, the plete enfranchi tof our 
colored countrymen. As the first step toward this sublime 
result, we found the overthrow of the American Coloniza- 














tion Society to be i ble, taining, as it did, in 
its organization, all the elements of prejudice, caste and 
slavery. 


In entering upon our eighth volume, the abolition of slave- 
ry will still be the grand object of our labors, though not, 
perhaps, so exclusively as heretofore. There are other 
topics, which, in our opinien, are intimately connected with 
the great doctrine of inalienable human rights; and which, 
while they conflict with no religious sect, or political party, 
as such, are pregnant with momentous consequences to the 
freedom, equality and happiness of mankind. These we 
shall discuss as time and opportunity may permit. 

The motto upon our banner has been, from the commence- 
ment of our moral warfare, ‘OUR COUNTRY 1S THE WORLD 
—OUR COUNTRYMEN ARE ALL MANKIND.’ We trust that 
it will be our only epitaph. Another motto we have chosen 
is, Usiversat Emancipation. Upto this time, we have 
limited its application to those who are held in this country, 
by southern taskmasters, as marketable commodities, goods 
and chattels, and implements of husbandry. Henceforth, we 
shall use it in its widest latitude: the emancipation of our 
whole race from the dominion of man, from the Miraldow of 
self, from the government of brute force, from the bondage 
of sin—and bringing them under the dominion of God, the 
control of an inward spirit, the government of the law of 
love, and inte the obedience and liberty of Christ, who is 
‘ the same, yesterday, TO-DAY, and forever.’ 

It has never been our design, in conducting the Liberator, 
to require of the friends of emancipation, any politieal or 
sectarian shibboleth; though, in consequence of the general 
corruption of all political parties and religious sects, and of 
the obstacles which they have thrown into the path of eman- 
cipation, we have been necessitated to reprove them all. 
Nor have we any intention,—at least, not while ours pro- 
fesses to be an anti-slavery publication, distinctively and em- 
inently,—to assail or give the preference to any sect or party. 
We are bound by no denominational trammels; we are not 
political partizans; we have takea upon our lips no human 
eveed; we are guided by no haman authority; we cannot 





lately purchased four women and ten children, 
‘in whom he thought he had obtained a great | 
jbargain; for he supposed they were his own| 


|property, as were his brood mares.’ But even | 
if any laws existed in the United States, as in| 
Athens formerly, for the protection of female} 


slaves, they would be null and veid, because the| 
evidence of a colored person is not admitted 
against a white, in any of our Courts of Justice 
in the slave States. ‘In Athens, if a female 
slave had cause to complain of any want of re- 
spect to the laws of modesty, she could seek 
the protection of the temple, and demand a 
change of owners; and such appeals were nev- 
er discountenanced, or neglected by the magis- 
trate.’ In Christian America, the slave has no 
refuge from unbridled cruelty and lust. 


{ 
' 








consent to wear the livery of any fallible body. The aboli- 
tion of American slavery we hold to be CoMMON GROUND, 
upon which men of all creeds, complexions and parties, if 
they have true humapity in their hearts, may meet on ami- 
cable and egual terms to effect a common object; but whe- 
ever marches on to that ground, loviag jus creed, or sect, or 
party, or any workily interest, or personal reputation, ox 
property, or friencds, or wife, or children, oF life itself, more 
than the cause of tleeding humanity ,—er expecting to pro- 
mote his political designs, or to enforce his sectarian dog- 
mas, or to drive others from the ranks on account of their 
modes of faith,—will assuredly prove himself to be unworthy 
of his abolition profession, and his real eharacter will be 
made manifest to all—for severe and unerring testa will be 
applied frequently : it will not be possible for him to make 
those sacrifices, or to endure those trials, which unbending 
integrity tothe cause will require. For ourselves, we care 
not who is found epon this broad platform of owr common 
nature : if he will join haods with us, in good faith, to undo 
the heavy burdens and break the yokes of our enslaved coun- 
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trymen, we shall not stop to inquire, wher, ; 

tarian or Unitarian, Bapti-t or Meth dist, Cait 
: ty Cathe! 

enanter, Presbyterian or Quaker, Sweden! 


rf 
fectionist. However wide ly We may . 
other subjects, we shal! not ‘refuse eh labor with | , 
slavery, in the same phalanx, if he pot “Heh ag 
us. Certainly, no man can truly affiry 
to bring any other religious or politica! 


itor in 


IS€ ot ty | 
that we} 

, 
} 


lanthropic enterprise than these:—+‘] 


neighbor as thyself’—* Whatsoever yo y \ 
do to vou, do ye even so to the m? | oe 
bonds as hound with them.’ r 
Intending, therefore, in the Liberator, 
any sect or party, way farther than jr 


' 
Wwery, or 


abolition of American s 
which are not less general thoa fundanyeon.) 

appeal for support to the hones: tearted <1. , 

the seekers after truth—those who dy nol tithe , - 
And cummin, nor omit the weightier RE 
those ‘who despise fraud, and loath, rapine 
blood ’—those who love Christ in the nor. J : 


representative atthe South, above all wor! ly 
ye 


—those who are not afraid to think apd ip ' 
among a@/l sects and all parties, . 

To the bigoted, the pharisaical, the time.., ts 

fish, the worshippers of expediency, the eg an TH pl, 
the lovers of power, the enemies of Hher, ond) n 
make mo appeal. It shall be our constan: eo ven 4 mh 
the Liberator so liberal in its spirit, so srnlohest 

its character, so disinterested in its ole: t, ir a 
ising in its principles, and so hostile to every ee 
dice and slavery, as to render it intolerable ‘ the : 
That we shall be faultless in the manner of, oe, 


wiblication—or suit the taste of a sino! . 
' of @ singk reader jn 


we may select or originate—or avoii Biving offence 
and every topic that may be discussed jy our 

do not expect: it is, perhaps, utte ly impractic sha 
however, we should err beyond endecwce, oye ye i s 
the hand of every subseviber: he can stop his oie 
instantly. Besides, all who dissent from ys or wi 
to rebuke us, shall always find a place for ; 
the Liberator. 
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We 
wel art 


As our object is universal emancipation,—to », 
womanas well as man from a servile to ay equal ¢ ale 
—we shall go for the Rights or Womay yy thee en 
extent. : 
The connection of the Liberator with the Massacinen 
Anti-Slavery Society will cease, by our own ch i 
the present year. afe actions 
a desire to remove those scruples or doubts which oan 
ist as to the propriety of such a conneciion, 

they are confined to the breasts of a very few jy) 


. . . v 
In thus dissoly ing it, we 


even 


Hence we shall stand upon our old ground. Why 

the present palmy state of the anti-slavery entra 
shall find support adequate to the expenses of a. 5 
tion, is at least problematical. 


ur 
OF the seven yoare of 
warfare, six have been passed in struggling with pen i 
embarrassments, arising from the ina tequacy of _ 
scription list, and from the odium which was args, 
the Liberator as a pioneer. These embarrasone: 
been aggravated by those delinquencies on the part ofs 
scribers, socomimon to all newspaper establismepr— A 
of patronage more to he dreaded, especially by q 
contending against wind and tide, than the moet vi 
We have lost several thousand dollars. 


uw 


position. 
commenced our labors, by this very patronage: and ye hun 
therefore to beseech those, who do not mean or eve 
comply with our terms, not to subseribe for the paperay 
ifthey now take it, to discontinue it immediately hin 
shall be deprived of the assistance of the State 8 i ietr, 
as the size of the Liberator is now extre wely farge and yp 
portionably expensive, the price will be to subscribes ¢ 
50, instead of $2, as heretofore. We trust there ae om 
few of our friends, who will part company with us 
The Km Nena Sd 


sustained by the Parent Society, and the Friead of My 


count of the additional fifty cents. 


the New-York State Society, are afforded at a lowe 
consequently, we labor under a serious disadvantag 
respect, and should be glad were we in a Filuation | 


If ever we felt cons 


was needed to pr 


generously by our subscribers. 
the existence of the Liberator 
abolition cause in its integrity and power, especially iy \ 
England, it is at the present crisis. 

Though not yet eufhieZut to cover all expenses, 
lation of the Liberator is, we believe, as extensive a 
any other anti-slavery journal in this country; @ 


us great satisfaction to state, (and we presume the 





tion will not be less gratifying to our numerous {ri 
notwithstanding the multiplication of other al 
pers, and the semi-abolition character which, » 

say, many of the political and some of ‘the rely) 
papers are assuming—notwithstanding the ugen 
tempt, on the part of certain professed abolit 

jure if they could not suppress the Liberator, by seckyy 
unprovoked and acrimonious sectarian quarrel wil i 
} subscription list has steadily augmented during the pree 
year, and particularly for the last six months, with vue 
subscribers. 

The pecuniary liabilities of the Liberator, as to ‘he pret 
ing department, will hereafter be assumed by the pu 
and as it is doubtful whether (aside from the editur’s super 
he will be enabled to meet more than his current expen 
the editor will look for a bare support for himself audi be 
ily to other, though as yet unknown sources. The rs 
good Providence which has thus far sustained him wills 
supply his necessities, if he fail not in well-doing. 

To that little, but well-tried band of coadjutors, 
from the first moment they saw the standard of the Lies 
tor floating in the breeze of heaven, rallied around \, 
shave stood by it unflinchingly, though it has been care 
into the hottest of the battle; to those kind benelactes 
beth colored and white, who, from time to time ¢ ' 
seven years’ strife for liberty and equal rights, have bey 
in many a trying exigency to sustain our publicatioa 
seasonable donations, without which it must have beer « 
continued, to the joy and rejoicing of every southern yr" 
and every northern apologist for slavery—dorat ng f 
not to be trumpeted in the ear of the world, but to!" 
pended by us in good faith, and as God's stew 
advancement of the common cause; to those who love FFF 
DISCUSSION, and an independent press which no party @ 
bribe, and no sect intimidate ; to those who are hag ¢ 
renew with us another campaign against the g1 
of this guilty land; and, espec ially, to our warm-hear 
true-hearted, tender-hearted colored friends and assoc 
in the good work of breaking human yokes and fetters,' 
have given to us their confidence, affection, grat 
right hand of fellowship, the blessings o! nvany f 


perish,—who have never once faltered in their 
h others 
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support, no, not even for a moment, thoug “ts 
ferent complexion have turned against us— and 8°" 
plete enfranchisement, both of soul and body, for 
eternity, is dearer to us than reputation, propery» “ 
to each and all, we return our thinks for thei - fn 
countenance, and pledge ourselves anew t0 be fault 
death—knowing full well thet He who is for ee om 
than they who are against us—that the battie «™ 
and the victory sure. Our grand object 
glorious day when the song of the heave nly host, 
of Jesus, shall rise in a chorus to heaven, jike the som 
many waters, from the lips of people ; 
tongue and nation, at the universal conquest ge n tt 
thatsame Jesus, TAX cRUcIFIED— Glory 10 0" 
highest; on earth peace, good will toward men 

WM. LLOYD GARRISON, 2” 

ISAAC KNAPP, Publisher 
Boston, Dec. 1837. 
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By-Ends, You must not impe se, 0 : lord Ht 
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Christian. Not a step farther, 
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